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THE LAST MAN, 


AWOKE as from a 
long aad deep sleep, 
Whether I had been in a trance, or 
asleep, or dead, I knew not; neither 
did I seek to enquire. With that in- 
consistency that may often be remark- 
edin dreams, I took the whole as 
a matter of course, and awoke with a 
full persuasion that the long sleep or 
trance in which I had been laid, had 
nothing in it either new or appalling. 
That it Aad been of long continuance 
I doubted net; indeed I thought that 
Iknew that months and years had 
rolled ever my head while I was 
wrapped in mysterious slumbers, 
Yet my recollection of the occurren- 
ces that had taken place before I had 
been lulled to sleep was perfect ; and I 
had the most accurate remembrance 
of the spot on which I lay, and the 
plants and flowers that had been bud- 
ding around me, Still there was all 
the mistiness of a vision cast over 
the time, and the cause of my having 
laid myself down, It was one of the 
vagaries of a dream, and I thought 
on it without wondering. 

The spot on which I was lying was 
just at the entrance of a cave, that I 
fancied had been the scene of some 
of my brightest joys and my deepest 
sorrows. It was known to none save 
me, and to me it had been a place of 
refuge and a defence, for in the wild- 
ness of my dream I thought that I 
had been persecuted and hunted from 
the society of man; and that in that 
lone cave, and that romantic valley, 
I had found peace and security. 

11 ATHENEUM, VoL. 5, 2d series, 


I lay with my back on the ground, 
and my head resting on my arm, so 
that when I opened my eyes, the first 
objects that I gazed on were the stars 
and the full moon ; and the appear- 
ance that the heavens presented to 
me was so extraordinary, and at the 
same time so awful, because so un- 
like the silvery brightness of the sky 
on which I had last gazed, that I rais- 
ed my head on my hand, and, er 
on my elbow, looked with a long an 
idiot stare on the moon and the stars, 
and the black expanse of ether. 

There was a dimpess in the air— 
an unnatural dimness—not a haze or 
a thin mantle of clouds stretching 
over and obscuring the atmosphere— 
but a darkness—a broad shadow— 
spreading over, yet obscuring noth- 
ing, as if above the heavenly bodies 
had been spread an immense cover- 
ing of clouds, that hid from them the 
light in which they moved and had 
their being. 

The moon was large and dark. 
It seemed to have approached so 
near the earth, that had it shone with 
its usual lustre, the seas, and the 
lands, and the forests, that I believed 
to exist in it, would have been all 
distinctly visible. As it was, it had no 
longer the fair round shape that I had 
se often gazed on with wonder. The 
few rays of light that it emitted 
seemed thrown from hollow and high- 
land—from rocks and from rugged 
declivities. It glared on me likea 
monstrous inhabitant of the air, and, 
as I shuddered beneath its broken 
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light, I fancied that it was descend- 
ing nearer and nearer to the earth, 
until it seemed about to settle down 
and crush me slowly and heavily to 
nothing. I turned from that terrible 
moon, and my eyes rested on stars 
and on planets, studded more thick- 
ly than imagination ogn conceive. 
They too were larger, and redder, 
and darker than they had been, and 
they shone more steadily through the 
clear darkness of the mysterious 
sky. They did not twinkle with 
varying and silvery beams—the 
were rather like little balls of smoul- 
dering fire, struggling with a suffucat- 
ing atmosphere for existence. 

I started up with a loud ery of 
despair,—I saw the whole reeling 
areund me,—I felt as if I had been 
delirious,—mad,—I_ threw myself 


again on the flat rock, and again 
closed my eyes to shut out the dark 
fancies that on every side seemed to 
assail me,—a thousand wild ideas 
whirled through my brain,—I was 
dying,—I was dead,—I had perished 


at the mouth of that mossy cave,—I 
was in the kand of spirits,—myself a 
spirit, and waiting for final doom in 
one of the worlds that I had seen 
sparkling around me. No, no,—I 
had not felt the pangs of dissolution, 
and my reason seemed to recall unto 
me all that I had suffered, and all that 
I had endured,—I repeated the list 
of my miseries,—it was perfect, but 
Death was not there. 

I was delirious,—in a mad fever, 
—I felt helpless and weak, and the 
thought flashed across my mind that 
there I was left to die alone, and to 
struggle and fight with death in utter 
desolation,—the cave was known to 
none save me, aud—as I imagined in 
my delirium—to one fair being whom 
I had loved, and who had visited my 
lonely cave as the messenger of joy 
and gladness. Then all the uncon- 
nected imaginations of a dream came 
rushing into my mind, and over- 
whelming me with thoughts of guilt 
and sorrow,—indistinctly marked 
out, and darkly understood, but press- 
ang inte my soul with all the fresh- 
ness of a recent fact,—and I shriek- 
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ed in agony; for I thought that} 
had murdered her, my meek and in- 
nocent love, and that now with m 
madness I was expiating the foulness 
of my crime.—No, no, no,—these 
visions passed away, and I knew that 
I had not been guilty,—but I thought 
—and I shook with a strong convul- 
sion as I believed it to be true—I 
thought that I had sunk to sleep in 
her arms, and that the last sounds 
that I heard were the sweet murmurs 
of her voice.—Merciful heavens! 
she too is dead,—or she too has de- 
serted ne,—my shrieks, my convul- 
sive agony, would else have aroused 
her. But xo—I shook off these fan- 
cies with a strong effort, and again I 
hoped. I prayed that I might still be 
asleep, and still only suffering from 
the pressure of an agonizing dream, 
I roused myself—I called forth all 
my energies, and I again opened my 
eyes, and again saw the moon and 
the stars, and the unnatural heaven 
glaring on me through the darkness 
of the night, and again overpowered 
with the strong emotions that shook 
my reason, I fell to the grouad ina 
swoon. 

When I recovered, the scene was 
new. The moon aud the stars had 
set, and the sun had arisen,—but still 
the same dark atmosphere, and the 
same mysterious sky. As yet, I saw 
not the sun, for my face was not in 
the direction of his rising. My cou- 
rage was, however, revived, and I 
began to hepe that all had been but 
one of the visions of the night. But 
when I raised my head, and looked 
around, I was amazed,—distracted,— 
1 had laid down in a woody and ro- 
mantic glen,—I looked around for 
the copse and hazel that had shel- 
tered me,—I looked for the clear 
wild stream that fell in many a cas- 
cade from the rocks,—I listened for 
the song of the birds, and strained 
my ear to catch one sound of life or 
animation; no tree reared its green 
boughs to the morning sun,—all was 
silent, and lone, and gloomy,—no- 
thing was there but grey rocks, that 
seemed fast hastening to decay, and 
the old roots of some immense trees, 
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that seemed to have grown, and flou- 
rished, and died there. 

I raised myself until I sat upright. 
Horrible was the palsy that fell on 
my senses when I saw the cave—the 
very cave that I had seen covered 
with moss, and the wild shrubs of 
the forest, standing as grim and as 
dark as the grave, without one leaf 
of verdure to adern it, without one 
single bush to hide it; there it was, 
grey and mouldering ; and there lay 
the beautiful vale, one dreadful mass 
of rocky desolation, with a wide, dry 
channel winding along what had once 
been the foot of a green valley. 

I looked around on that inclosed 
glen as far as my eye could reach, 
but all was dark and dreary, all 
seemed alike hastening to decay. 
The rocks had fallen in huge frag- 
ments, and among these fragments 
appeared large roots and decayed 
truuks of trees, not clothed with moss, 
or with mushrooms, springing up from 
the moist wood, but dry, and old, and 
wasted, I well remembered, that in 
that valley no tree of larger growth 
than the hazel, or the wild rose, had 
found room or nourishment, yet there 
lay large trees among the black mase- 
es of rock, and it was evident that 
there they had grown and died. 

Some dreadful convulsion must 
have taken place—yet it was not the 
rapid devastation of an earthquake. 
The slow finger of time was there, 
and every object bore marks of the 
lapse of years—ay, of centuries. 
Rocks had mouldered away—young 
trees and bushes had grown up, and 
come to maturity, and perished, 
while I was wrapped in oblivion. 
And yet, now that I saw, and knew 
that it was only through many a year 
having passed by, that all these 
changes had been effected, even now 
my senses recovered in some measure 
from the delirious excitement of the 
first surprise, and, such is the incon- 
sistency of a dream, I almost faucied 
that all this desolation had been a 


thing to be looked for and expected, 
for then, for the first time, I remem- 
bered that during my long sleep I 
thought that I knew, that days and 
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months, and years, wére rolling over 
me in rapid and noiseless succession, 

No sooner had this idea seized my 
mind—no sooner did I conceive that 
Thad indeed slept—that I had indeed 
laid in silent insensibility, until wood 
and rock, and river, had dried up, or 
fallen beneath the hand of time— 
that the moon and the stars—and, 
prepared as I was for wonders, I 
started, as at that instant I instine- 
tively turned towards that part of the 
heavens in which the sun was to 
make his appearance; prepared as I 
was, I started when I belield his huge 
round bulk beaving slowly above the 
barrier of rocks that surrounded me. 
His was no longer the piercing ray, 
the dazzling, the pure and colourless 
light, that had shed glory and radi- 
ance onthe world en which I had 
closed my eyes—he was now a dark 
round orb of reddish flame. He had 
sunk vearer the earth as he approach- 
ed nearer the ciose ef his career, and 
he too seemed to share with the 
heaven and the earth the symptoms 
of decay and dissolution. * * * 

When I saw universal nature thus 
worn out and exhausted—thus per- 
ishing from old age, and expiring 
from the sheer want of renewing ma- 
terials, then I thought chat surely my 
frail body must likewise have waxed 
old and infirm—surely [ too must be 
bowed down with age aud weariness, 

I raised myself slowly and fearful- 
ly from the earth, and at length I 
stood upright. There I stood un- 
scathed by time—fresh and vigorous 
as when last I walked on the surface 
of a green and beautiful world—-my 
frame as firmly knit, and my every 
limb as active as if a few brief hours, 
instead of many and long years, had 
witnessed me extended on that broad 
platform of rock. 

At first a sudden gleam of joy 
broke on my soul, when I thought 
that here, I stood unharmed by time 
—that I at least had lost nothing of 
life by the wonderful visitation that 
had befallen me. 

I felt as if I could fly away from 
this scene of devastation, and in other 
climes seek for fresher skies and more 
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verdant vales. Alas! alas! I soon 


and easily gained the top of the rising 
bank, and fixed my eyes on the wide 
landscape of a desolate and unpeo- 
pled world ® ba ° ° 


Desolation! Desolation! 
I knew that it was to be dreaded as a 
fearful and a terrible thing, and I had 
felt the sorrows of alone and helpless 
spirit—but never, never had I con- 
ceived the full misery that is contain- 
ed in that one awful word, until I 
stood on the brow of that hill, and 
looked on the wide and wasted world 
that lay stretched in one vast desert 
fore me. 

Then despair and dread indeed 
Jaid hold of me—then dark visions 
of woe and of loneliness rose indis- 
tinctly before me—thoughts of nights 
and days of never-ending darkness 
and cold—and then the miseries of 
hunger and of slow decay and star- 
vation, and hopeless destitution— 


and then the hard struggle to live, 
and the still harder struggle of youth 
and strength to die-——Dark visions 
of woe, where fled ye ? before what 
angel of light hid ye your diminish- 
ed heads? The sum of my miseries 
seemed to overwhelm me—a loud 
sound, as of one universal crash of 
dissolving nature, rung in my ears— 


I gave one wild shriek—-one convul- 


sive struggle—and awoke——and 
there stood my man John, with my 
shaving-jug in the one‘hand, and my 
well-cleaned boots in the other—his 
mouth open, and his eyes rolling 
hideously at thus witnessing the fro. 
lics of his staid and quiet master. 

By his entrance were these visions 
dispelled, else Lord knows how long 
I might have lingered out my exist- 
ence in that dreary world, or what 
woes and unspeakable miseries had 
been in stere for me. 





LORD BYRON’S LAST PORTRAIT. 
WITH RECORDS OF HIS CONVERSATION, &c. DURING HIS SITTINGS. 


T has been a subject of universal 

regret amongst the admirers of 
genius, that, in an age in which por- 
trait-painting is approaching so ra- 
pidly to the excellence of its best 
days, and the art of engraving has 
advanced so far beyond its former 
limits, we should stil} want a satis- 
factory resemblance of one of the 
most interesting persons who has 
figured in it. It is far from my wish 
to underrate the picture of Lord 
Byron by Phillips, or the drawing of 
him by Harlow; nor indeed, were 
it possible that it could be like any 
thing that ever existed, would I de- 
ny the accuracy of the attempt by 
Westall, exhibited last year in So- 
merset-house, But these were all 
made in the outset of his career, 
when the novelty of reputation trans- 
ported him to an affectation of sin- 
gularity in appearance, and he chose 
to be represented as nothing but 
corsairs and misanthropes—long too 
ere the troubles of a life, perhaps 


not altogether embittered by himself, 
had blanched a hair of his head, or 
added a line to his countenance, 
What we have wanted of Lord By- 
ron is a resemblance of him at a pe- 
riod when his variable character had 
gone its utmost length towards being 
fixed. When his assumption of an 
aching heart controlled by a haughty 
spirit, had given place to the reality. 
and the triflings of his pen were used 
for the far different and more inter- 
esting affectation of gaiety and hap- 
piness—when his dislikes and his 
prejudices had been mellowed down 
by usage in the world, and the things 
which would once have embittered 
his life, or roused his indignation, 
were dismissed with a smile or a sigh 
of forbearance—a revolution of char- 
acter like this must necessarily be 
apparent on the features; and in 
Lord Byron it was so much so, that 
they who only knew him latterly, are 
able to trace scarcely any likeness 
whatever in the portraits which we 
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have possessed hitherto. It happens 
most unexpectedly, that there exists 
another portrait which fally supplies 
the deficiency of which we have been 
complaining—a portrait for which 
Lord Byron sat so late as August 
1822, and which has remained ob- 
scurely in London for many months, 
from the circumstance of the artist 
having been a perfect stranger. This 
gentleman is an importation from the 
country which has to boast of the 
artists Alston, Leslie, and Newton. 
He is a namesake of the late presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. 

As the fidelity of the above me- 
morial is of course the matter of first 
cqnsideration, it will be gratifying to 
the pub:ic to learn that such of Lord 
Byron’s latter companions as have 
seen it, have been unanimous in 
their approval, But, amongst the 
mass of attestations, by no means 
the least satisfactory one is that of 
Lord Byron himself, whose anxiety 
to have the picture engraved is a 
sufficient proof that he esteemed it 
over every other that had been paint- 
ed of him. The following is from a 
letter from him to Mr. West, after 
the latter had left him at Pisa, and 
returned to his residence at Florence. 


“ Pisa, September 19th, 1822. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am anxious to have 
an engraving from your picture, by 
Morghen. Would you have the 
goodness to propose this to the en- 
graver, Morghen, at his own price, 
and at my expeuse? You will 
oblige me by an answer addressed to 
me at Pisa, as usual,” 


In consequence of this, Mr. West 
applied to Morghen, who proved un- 
able to furnish the desired engraving 
in less than three years, at a price 
of 4000 dollars. The next letter, 
written upon this information, proves 
at any rate that Lord Byron was not 
satisfied with his picture as a mere 
matter of course. 


“ Pisa, September 23d, 1822. 
“Dear Sir,—Three years !—Of 
course it is out of the question. How- 
ever, I shall not think of any other 
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engraver—he is the only one. Will 
you just look at the thing which he 
has done from Bartolini’s bust. I 
do not mean as a work of art, for the 
incision is excellent, but for the effect. 
It is like a superannuated Jesuit. 
Had he 4000 dollars for that too? 
You will see it at Bardi’s, the print 
seller. I wonder who ordered it. I 
would have given any thing to have 
suppressed it altogether.—I am go- 
ing to Genoa.— Your’s ever, R. B, 

“ P, S.—Address your answer to 
Pisa for the present.” 


There is, however, another evi- 
dence more strong perhaps than the 
foregoing. It is that of the Countess 
Guiccioli, who, in a letter to Mr, 
West, says—“ L’altro giorno li é€ ar- 
rivata da Firenze una incisione di 
Morghen, che mi ha veramente mes- 
sa in collera; hanno convertito Mi 
Lord in uno stupido Prete di 60 anni 
—ma la colpa é dello scultore ; e so- 
no certa che se ilSignr. Morghen 
assume l’impegno (comme spero) d’ 
incidere il two rittratto di Lord By- 
ron, mi fara dimenticare il dispiacere 
che mi ha cagionata Ja prima inci- 
sione.” 

When Mr. West, shortly after the 
death of Lord Byron, arrived in Pa- 
ris, on his way to England, his pic- 
ture was soon sufficiently known and 
appreciated to fill his rooms with a 
crowd, and to produce such offers 
from publishers as perhaps few would 
have had the resolution to reject, 
England, however, being the adopt- 
ed land of his labours, it was natu- 
rally his wish to reserve for it so 
good an introductipn to public no- 
tice ; and it is not to be anticipated 
that the superior difficulty of being 
known, where talent, in his branch 
of the arts, is allowed to be so much 
more abundant, will leave him ulti- 
mate cause to regret his preference. 
To those who feel an interest in such 
matters, it will be gratifying to learn 
that the picture is now at Mr West’s 
house, in Leicester Square, and that 
I suppose there will be no difficulty 
in seeing it. A portrait, painted for 
Lord Byron, of the Guiccioli, hangs 
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beside it, and will give them an op- 
portunity of settling the doughty dis- 

nt between his biographers 
and some of their reviewers, respect- 
ing the poet’s taste in beauty. 

As nothing relating to Lord By- 
ron can be devoid of interest, it is te 
be hoped that Mr. West will think 
no undue advantage has been taken 
of his civility in transferring from 
fis mouth to the pages of the New 
Monthly the following little history 
of his labours :-— 

In the month of July 1822, Mr. 
West found a friend at Florence who 
was personally acquainted with Lord 
Byron, then living on the sea-shore 
at a place called Monte Nero, four 
miles from Leghorn. By this gen- 
tleman he was favoured with an a 
plication soliciting that his lordship 
would sit to him for his portrait, in 
order that it might be transmitted te 
America. Lord Byron politely re- 
turned for answer, that he consider- 
ed the request ah honour, and would 
sit to Mr. West when and where he 
pleased. In consequence of this re- 
ply, Mr. West repaired to Leghorn, 
to which place Lord Byron sent his 
carriage for him on the day follow- 
ing, that they might make arrange- 
ments for the sittings, 

“ My reverence,” such is Mr. 

fest’s account, “ for Lord Byron’s 
genius made me almost afraid to en- 
counter him; I expected to see a 
person somewhat thin and swarthy, 
with a high forehead and black cur- 
ly hair—a stern countenance, and 
lefty and reserved manners,—per- 
haps, a black mantle and a diamond- 
hilted dagger. YFthought, moreover, 
to hear the most common topies of 
conversation uttered with the purest 
eloquence, if not in poetry: I was 
much surprised to find almost the re- 
verse. His manners were altogether 
without ceremony : his person inclin- 
ing to fat, and, apparently, effemi- 
nate ; his complexion delicate, his eyes 
light blue, or grey, and his hair dark 
brown, combed smoothly over his 
forehead and falling with a few curls 
down about his neck. He was dress- 
ed in a sky-blue bombasin or camlet 
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frock coat, with a cape descending 
over his shoulders, boots and _panta- 
loons, and had, indeed, a considera 
ble deal of the dandy in his ap. 
pearance, 

After some general conversation, 
iu the course of which he talked 
much of his wrongs and persecutions 
in England, and observed that either 
England would not do for him, or 
he should not do for England; he 
mentioned the portrait, and was very 
delicate im ascertaining wheiher I 
preferrred attending him at Monte 
Nero, or his coming to me at Leg. 
horn. I wished to leave it entirely 
to him, but was, in the end, ebliged 
to settle the matter myself; —_ 
was determined that I should go 
Monte Nero. We then looked about 
for a suitable room. Amongst other 
apartments, we went into a litte 
Catholic chapel, in coming out of 
which he crossed himself in jest, and 
said, “A religion generally lasts 
about two thousand years.” 

A day or two after was fixed for 
his first sitting. He expressed re- 
gret that he could not keep me at 
his house altogether, there being a 
family of friends with him at the time, 
and his accommodation being very 
small. He would, however, send a 
carriage every day to convey me 
thither. 

On the day appointed I arrived at 
two o’cleck, and began the picture. 
I found him a bad sitter. He talked 
all the time, and asked a multitude 
of questions about America—how I 
liked Italy, what I thought of the 
Italians, &c. When he was silent, 

was a worse sitter than before; 
for he assumed a countenance that 
did not belong to him, as theugh he 
were thinking of a frontispiece for 
Childe Harold. In about an hour 
our first sitting terminated, and I re- 
turned to Leghorn, scarcely able to 
sana myself that this was the 
= misanthrope whose charac- 
ter 


always appeared so envelop- 
ed in gloom and mystery, for I do 
not remember ever to have met 
with manners more gentle and at- 
tractive. 
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The next day I returned and had 
another sitting of an hour, during 
which he seemed anxious to know 
what I should make of my undertak- 
ing. Whilst I was painting, the win- 
dow from which I received my light 
became suddenly darkened, and I 
heard a voice exclaim “ e troppo bel- 
lo!’ Tf turned and discovered a 
beautiful female stooping down to 
look in, the ground on the outside be- 
ing on a level with the bottom of the 
window. Her long, goklen hair 
hung down about ker face and shoul- 
ders, her complexion was exquisite, 
and her smile completed one of the 
most romantie-looking heads, set off 
asii was by the bright sun behind 
it, which I had ever beheld. Lord 
Byron invited her to come in, and 
introduced her to me as the Coun- 
tess Guiccioli, He seemed very fond 
of her, and I was glad of her pre- 
sence, for the playful manner which 
he assumed towards her, made him 
a much better sitter. 

I went on the following morning : 
he never came from his bed-room 
until two o’clock. This day, fer the 
first time, he appeared rather gloomy, 
bat soon began to talk in his jocose 
way, though sometimes a little pas- 
sionately, when the subject gave him 
cccasion. He had just received a 
review of his works, supposed to be 
written by Mr. Jeffrey, who spoke 
unfavourably of his tragedies, and 
placed him, in point of genius, below 
Sir Walter Scott. He complained 
bitterly, becaase it was done, he said, 
under the cloak of friendship. As 
he gave me the review to read, he 
added, “Ide not know whether to 
attack him or not; if I do, I know I 
shall be very savage, but if I can let 
it pass for three days, I shall forget 
it. I never think of these things for 
more than three days, however sav- 
age I may be at first.” 

The next day, I was pleased to 
find that the progress which I had 
made in his likeness had given satis- 
faction, for, when we were alone, he 
said that he had a particular favour 
to request of me—would F grant it ? 
I said that I should be happy to 


oblige him, and he enjoined me to 
the flattering task of painting the 
Countess Guiccioli’s portrait for him. 
On the following morning I began it, 
and, after this, they sat alternately. 
He gave me the whole history of his 
conuexion with her, and said that he 
hoped it would last for ever; at any 
rate, it should not be his fault if it 
did not. His other attachments had 
been brokep off by no fauk of his. 
In one of our conversations at the 
dinner-table, at which we always sat 
by ourselves, he wished to know 
who was the favourite poet of the 
Americans. I told him that he him- 
self was, but be seemed to think that 
I meant to complimest him. He 
was anxious to procure all the Ame- 
rican books he could, I brought 
him one from Leghorn, written, I 
think, by a Miss Wright. In turning 
it over, shortly afterwards, whilst the 
Guiceioli was sitting, he came to a 
passage, wherein it was stated that 
“Lord Byron was the faveurite poet 
of the Americans.” He peinted it 
out; said, “I see you were not 
flattering me ;” and talked more 
and more of going to America, 
a place to which he had Sues 
alluded before. I advised him to 
go, and the Guiccioli, who was anx- 
ious that he should de so, often desir- 
ed me privately to urge his Lordship 
to it. On these occasions he would 
sometimes laugh at the idea of his 
becoming an American citizen, and 
ask me if I thought that they would 
make him a judge of a ten-pound 
court. He freouently talked of, and 
quoted, Washington Irving ; particu- 
larly his Knickerbocker, and one 
day, when my friend, who had made 
me acquainted with him, replied to 
one of his questions respecting an 
American whom he bad known, 
“that he was a young man of very 
good family,” he answered, “ you 
will talk about family, I see, and 
Knickerbocker says that he is a for- 
tunate man in America who knows 
his grandfather.” He then added 
more seriously, that, though an Aris- 
tocrat by birth and education, he was 
a firm Republican iv principle, and 
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gave his idea of what an American 
ought to be: spoke of straight-for- 
ward simplicity of manners, incor- 
ruptibility, deference for customs 
and governments of other countries, 
but no affection for them; ‘But he 
never was serious long, and turned 
off to his favourite amusement of 
convicting me of Americanisms, for 
which he frequently laid traps. Once 
or twice he caught the. word “ ex- 
pect,” but expressed discontent that he 
never could make me say, “ I guess.” 
I once asked him how he ever 
¢ould have conceived such a scene 
as that described in his poem called 
“ Darkness.” He replied that he 
Wrote it in 1815 at Geneva, where 
there was a celebrated dark day, on 
which the fowls went to roost at 
noon, and the candles were lighted 
asat midnight. “The best thing I 
ever wrote,” he continued, “is a 
piece, never published, on the King’s 
visit to Ireland.” After a pause to 
recall it te his memory, he began to 
repeat it with slow and solemn pa- 
thos, but could only remember a few 
verses of it. Some time after, he 
gave me a copy of it at his house at 
Pisa. On the same occasion, he 
talked much of his writings, and said 
that he had never felt a turn for poe- 
try until he was seventeen years of 
age, and probably, but for love, 
should not have felt it then ; perhaps 
never. He showed me the 6th and 
7th (I think) Cantos of Don Juan in 
manuscript. They were written on 
large sheets of paper, put together 
like a schoolboy’s copy-book. Here 
and there I observed alterations of 
words, but seldom of a whole line, 
and just so, he told me, it was writ- 
ten down at once, and sent off for 
publication. It was all gin, he said; 
meaning thereby that he drank no- 
thing but gin when he wrote it, The 
Guiccioli was present, and said, 
“She wished my lord would leave 
off writing that ugly Don Juan.” “I 
cannot give up my Den Juan,” he 
replied: “I do not know what I 
should do without my Don Juan.” 
At different stages of my picture 
ef the Guiccioli, he appeared to think 
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that I had made her too handsome: 
on one of which’ occasions I told 
him that, in the eyes of a painter, no 
picture could be so beautiful as the 
object for which it was meant. He 
seemed a little surprised at the ob. 
servation, and said, “ Do J not then 
see with a painter’s eye?” Never. 
theless, he did not pretend to be 
much of a judge of painting, for he 
felt no great passion for it, and had 
never made it his study ; though he 
piqued himself upon his taste in 
sculpture, and would criticize the 
works of Bartelini without mercy, 
As a proof of his light opinion of this 
artist, he requested, as a particular 
favour, of Mr. Hobhouse, when he 
parted with him at Genoa, that he 
would go to Bartolini’s, and break 
his (Lord ~~ bust to pieces, His 
chief pride, however, was in his 
judgment of living beauty, of which 
he was always pleased to talk, say- 
ing, that there was nothing on earth 
which he prized more than the love 
of a beautiful woman. 

I was by this time sufficiently in 
timate with him to answer his ques- 
tion as to what I thought of him be- 
fore I had seen him. He laughed 
much at the idea which I had form- 
ed of him, and said, “ Well, you find 
me like other people, do you not?” 
He often afterwards repeated, “ And 
so you theught me a finer fellow, did 
you?” I remember once telling 
him, that notwithstanding his vivaci- 
ty, [ thought myself correct in at 
least one estimate which I had made 
of him, for I still conceived that he 
was not a happy man. He inquired 
earnestly what reason I had for think- 
ing so, and I asked him if he had 
never observed in little children, af- 
ter a paroxysm of grief, that they 
had at intervals a convulsive or tre- 
mulous manner of drawing in a long 
breath. Wherever I had observe 


this, in persons of whatever age, I 
had always found that it came from 


sorrow. _ He said the thought was 
new to him, and that he would make 
use of it. 

Of Lord Byron’s usual mode of 
passing his time, I was prevented, by 
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the business which I had in hand, from 
making much observation. T only 
know he had in the harbour of Leg- 
horn, a yacht which he called the 
Bolivar, and which was a constant 
source of trouble to him. The po- 
lice were mueh exasperated by such 
an avowal of republican principles, 
and would not suffer the vessel to 
sail out of the port and return with- 
out undergoing quarantine, whilst 
fishing-smacks were passing and re- 
passing unmolested, He gave as a 
reason for persisting in his provoca- 
tion, that Bolivar might be named 
with Washington, as far as he had 
gone, and that he hated the Holy 
Alliance. This subject once led 
him on to a discourse upon the last 
war between England and the Unit- 
ed States, and, backward as I was to 
enter upon any thing like argument 
with him, I could net help being 
very eager to correct some dreadful 
mistakes in his representations. He 
laughed at the success of his strata- 
gem, and exclaimed, “I thought I 
should get your American bloed up! 
That was all I wanted.” 

I had nearly finished both the 
heads, when, one day, as the Guicci- 
oli was sitting, with Lord Byron and 
Count Gamba in the room, a man 
servant rushed in, pale with terror, 
and said that... . (whatever his 
name was) was pursuing him to kill 
him, They thought that it was only 
some trifling quarrel amongst the 
servants, and Count Gamba went out 
alone to see what was the matter. 
In a few moments we heard the 
screaming of a female, and, on has- 
tening into the hall, beheld Count 
Gamba with a pistol in each hand, 
and covered with blood. The Guic- 
cioli was greatly agitated, and rush- 
ed to prevent her brother from going 
into the yard; then seized hold of 
Lord Byron ; then turned to me, and 
entreated me not to desert them, for 
that they were all going to be mur- 
dered. This, was, indeed, a very 
natural supposition, for their lives 
had often been threatened in anony- 
mous letters, and the present disturb- 
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ance did not seem unlike a conspira- 
cy to carry those threats into effect. 

Count Gamba, it appeared, had 
met the infuriated Italian, who, strik- 
ing every thing with his knife at ran- 
dom, happened to wound him slight- 
ly in the face. The Count turned, 
and ran up-stairs for his pistols: 
coming down with which he encoun- 
tered a maid-servant, wlio had given 
us the alarm. 

We had some difficulty in prevent- 
ing Lord Byron, who likewise arm- 
ed himself with a pistol, from going 
forth. He said “ You see 1 am quite 
cool—I only mean to defend my- 
self ;” but it was at last decided that 
we should collect all the fire-arms in 
the house, which were not a few, 
and bar the doors, till we could pro- 
cure assistance from the town. No- 
thing farther, however, occurred un- 
til the next day, when, as Lord By- 
ron was sitting to me, a soldier came, 
according to the usual practice of 
Italian justice, which appears to find 
that the best mode of settling dis- 
putes is to punish both parties, with 
an order for the Gamba family to 
leave Tuscany. 

Lord Byron, and all the party, left 
Villa Rossa (the name of their house} 
in a few days, to pack up their things 
in their house at Pisa. He told me 
that he should remain a few days 
there, and desired me, if I could do 
any thing more to the pictures, to 
come and stay with him. He seem- 
ed at a loss where to go, and was, I 
thought, on the point of embarking 
for America, I was with him at Pi- 
sa for a few days, but he wag so an- 
noyed by the pelice, and the weath- 
er was so hot, that I thought it doubt- 
ful whether I could improve the pic- 
tures, and, taking my departure one 
morning before he was up, I wrote 
him an excuse from Leghorn, Up- 
on the whole, I left him with an im- 
pression that he possessed an excel- 
lent heart, which had been miscon- 
strued on all hands from little else 
than a reckless levity of manners, 
which he took a whimsical pride in 
opposing to those of other people. 
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* ALI, OR THE FORTUNATE PRODIGAL. 


AN ARABIAN TALE. 


N Cairo lived a very rich dealer 

in precious stones, named Hassan. 
He had an only son named Ali, 
whom he educated with the greatest 
care. When he was upon his death- 
bed, he sent for his son, and gave 
him these admonitions: “My son, 
this world passes away, and no one 
remaius; all that lives becomes the 
prey of Death. I feel that he ap- 
proaches me, and I wish to bestow 
on you the last counsels I shall ever 
offer, I leave you, my dear son, rich— 
so rich that yeu may spend five hun- 
dred ducats a day, without hurting 
your fortune. But, my son, never 
forego the fear of God and his pro- 
phet; do good, associate with up- 
right people, avoid bad company, be 
not avaricious, indulge not in immo- 
ral pleasures, and cherish your wife 
who is now pregnant—adieu! For 


the little time that is left me, I will 
pray to God that he will be pleased 
to guard you from every ebstacle, 


which may prevent our meeting 
again before his throne.” 

Ali wept bitterly : his father em- 
braced him for the last time, and soon 
afterwards expired. The house re- 
sounded with cries of mourning ; the 
corpse was washed and interred with 
the customary solemnities, and Ali 
passed forty days in doors, reading 
the koran and excluding all visitors. 
After this period a party of young 
men called upon him; they were 
the sons of merchants and the com- 
poe of his youth; they rallied 

im for such extreme indulgence of 
his grief, and persuaded him to mount 
his mule and take an airing with 
them. He consented, and was easily 
induced to spend the day in their 
company in festive enjoyment; oth- 
er days were passed in a similar man- 
ner, and he was completely immers- 
ed in gaiety. His wife reminded 
him of his father’s dying admoni- 
tions, that he should avoid bad com- 
pany. “My companions,” he repli- 


ed, “are all respectable mén, the 
sons of merchants, and of’ sound 
principles ; they are social and joy. 
ous, it is true; but that is no fault 
even in the opinion of men of rigid 
rectitude.” 

Afier some weeks had elapsed in 
this manner, Ali’s companions per- 
suaded him that it was now his turn 
to be entertainer, and they knew him 
to be a man-of too much spirit to wish 
to be excused. The logic was irresist- 
ible, and precipitated young Ali into 
excesses which could not fail to bring 
him to the ground at last, Every 
day he gave magnificent parties upon 
the Nile or at Rauda, or in the island 
gardens which the Nile forms at 
Cairo: this was continued for three 
years, by which time every thing that 
his father had left was dissipated; 
money, jewels, houses, gardens, 
lands, all went to wreck, except the 
mansion in which he dwelt. 

Thus destitute of resources, he be 
came distressed even to provide sus- 
tenance for his wife amd children, a 
boy and a girl, whom his wife had 
borne to him since his father’s death, 
She was not sparing of her reproach- 
es, and desired him to go and solicit 
the companions of his pleasures for 
succour. Ali accordingly applied to 
them, but from every house he was 
sent away with excuses, and some- 
times with contempt. He came home 
as he went, empty-handed. His 
wife was sorely grieved at the dis- 
appointment, but in her turn applied 
to her friends and neighbours, and 
one of tltese gave her enough to keep 
them all for a year. “God be prais- 
ed,” said Ali; “ but this cannot al- 
ways last. I must bestir myself, and 
see whether I can get any thing by 
my own exertions.” He set out, 
therefore (he knew not whither, nor 
for what purpose), and arrived at 
Bulach: there he found a vessel 
bound to Damietta, in which he em- 
barked. When he arrived there, he 
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visited a friend, who was about to 
take a journey to Bagdad. Ali em- 
barked with him in a ship bound to 
Syria, and thence accompanied a 
caravan going from Damascus to 
Bagdad. Within a few days’ march 
of Bagdad, the caravan was attacked 
by banditti, and plundered; the 
traders escaped as well as they could, 
and Ali fled to Bagdad. He reached 
the city at the very moment when 
the gates were closed, but prevailed 
on the warden to give him a lodging 
for the night; in the morning he 
went to an eminent merchant, a 
friend of his father’s, and announced 
himself as the son of Hassan: the 
merchant received him in a friendly 
manner, and offered him a house for 
his residence. Ali, having accepted 
his offer, was led to a handsome 
street in which there were three 
empty houses belonging to his friend, 
who desired him to take his choice 
of two of them. “ And why not of 
the third ?” said Ali, “ Because,” 
replied the merchant, “ it is infested 
by ghosts and evil spirits, and they 
kill such as are fuol-hardy enough to 
pass the night in that mansion.” 
As Ali desired nothing more than to 
be liberated from a miserable exist- 
ence, he immediately requested per- 
mission to tenant the hauuted house ; 
and it was in vain that the merchant 
labored to dissuade him from so un- 
reasonable an intention. In short, 
he entered upon possession, taking 
with him what was necessary for his 
accommodation. He performed his 
ablutions with the water of a well in 
the front court, A slave brought 
him his evening meal and a lamp, at- 
tended at table, and, after removing 
the dishes, wished him well through 
his adventure, and withdrew. 

Ali took the lamp, and mounted 
the staircase to explore the upper 
apartments, in which he found a 
magnificent hall, the roof of which 
was of gold, and the floor of marble ; 
here he spread his bed, trimmed his 
lamp, and sat down to peruse the ko- 
ran, He had read a few chapters 
when ov a sudden he heard a loud 
voice saying, “ Ali, son of Hassan, 


come hither.” “ Come hither, your- 
self,” answered Ali. He had scarce- 
ly uttered the words when a shower 
of gold fell on every side, until the 
hall was filled. Then Ali, takin 

the koran in his hand, said, —“ 

invoke thee, invisible spirit, by the 
name of God, declare what this 
means.” —“ This gold,” replied the 
voice, “was enchanted, and thus has 
been preserved through many years 
for you. The words I addressed to 
you I have addressed to all who have 
come hither, but no one answering 
to the name, they feared, and I broke 
their necks ; as soon as you com- 
manded me to approach I knew you 
to be the true master of the treasure, 
which I immediately resigned to you. 
A treasure still more considerable is 
preserved for you in Yemen. Now 
give me my liberty, and let me de- 
part.”—*“ By the power of God,” ex- 
claimed Ali, “I will not give thee thy 
liberty till thou shalt have put me ip 
possession of the treasure jn Yemen.” 
—“J will bring it you, but swear I 
shall then be free.” “ I swear it; but I 
have something else at heart in which 
thou mayest assist me.”—“ Let me 
hear.”—* I have a wife and children 
at Cairo, and wiil that thou bring 
them to me.”—* Your will shall be 
obeyed, and they shall come to Bag- 
dad suitably provided.” Ali then 
began te collect the gold, aud put it 
into bags which he found near him ; 
he next employed himself through 
the rest of the night in secreting the 
treasure in a subterraneous chamber 
which he discovered open, and, hav- 
ing done so, he locked the door and 
put the key in his pocket. Toward 
the morning the slave of the owner 
of the house knocked at the door, 
and was astonished to find Ali alive 
and well: he immediately set off to 
carry the news to his master, who, 
highly rejoiced, repaired to visit his 
guest. He congratulated Ali on his 
escape, and asked him what he had 
seen during the night. Ali assured 
him he had not been disturbed, “I 
passed the night,” he continued, “in 
reading the koran, and that probably 
kept the evil spirits, who assailed 
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your former visitors, at a respectful 
distance, 

' At the expiration of three days, 
the genius of the treasure appeared, 
and announced to Ali that he might 
go and meet his family, as they were 
splendidly arrayed, and travelled in 
handsome conveyances, taken from 
the treasure from Yemen which ac- 
companied them. Ali invited the 
principal merchants of the city to 
accompany him, and proceeded with 
them to a garden in the suburbs, 
where he awaited the arrival of his 
wife and children. They had not 
waited long when a large moving 
mass made its appearance in the dis- 
tance. It was a caravan of mules 
and caméls, with a numerous train of 
attendants. The conductor rode up 
to Ali, and apologized for a delay of 
four days which had been incurred, 
he stated, through fear of robbers. 
Now Ali had previously made him- 
self known to the merchants of Bag- 
dad, as one of their class, who had 
come tothe city with a caravan of 
his own, but had been cut off from it 
by banditti, and compelled to take 
safety in flight ; in concordance with 
which story, the genius of the treas- 
ure had provided these seeming 
mules and camels, which, with their 
drivers, were all phantoms. The 
merchants of Bagdad were filled 
with astonishment at the wealth of 
Ali, and accompanied him to his 
dwelling, where their wives were 
also assembled to meet his wife. All 
were treated with great civility and 
a sumptuous regale, and rosewater 
and perfumes were scattered lavishly 
about. In their turn they offered pre- 
sents to Ali, and his family, and no- 
thing was to be seen, but servants with 
trays of fruit, lowers, confectionary, 
and rich stuffs, Ali then gave the 
supposed muleteers and camel-drivers 
their dismissal, with which they were 
well pleased. On asking his wife an 
account of her travels, she told him 
that she had fallen asleep, and when 
she awoke found herself in the midst 
of the caravan. Ali, opening the 
chests, was surprised at the quantit 
of gold, precious stones, and ric 
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clothes which they contained; he 
showed his treasures to his wife, and 
told her his adventures. “ God be 
praised!” she exclaimed; “ this is 
the result of your father’s benedic. 
tions. Now follow his advice, and 
never relapse into the habits into 
which your former companions se- 
duced you.” Ali promised her to 
reform, and he kept his promise, 
He placed the brocades and jewels 
in a magazine, and engaged assidu- 
ously in trade. 

The reputation of Ali at last came 
to the ears of the sovereign of Bag. 
dad, who expressed a desire to see 
him, Ali therefore repaired to the 
palace, taking with him four large 
scarlet trays full of the most valuable 
jewels. The king received him with 
great condescension, and, when he 
saw the present, he was filled with 
wonder, for its value far exceeded 
that of the royal treasury. He called 
his ministers and principal men to 
look at the trays, and asked them 
what they thouglit of the merit of a 
man who had made so magnificent an 
offering. “ He is a man of the highest 
worth, no doubt” replied the vizir.— 
“So I think,” said the king, “ and I 
will make him my son-in-law, that is, 
if my consert and the princess, my 
daughter, have the same opinion of 
him that you have, who are a true 
mine of sagacity.” Upon this he 
ordered the trays to be conveyéd 
into the inner chambers. “ Whence 
came these splendid gems ?” inquir- 
ed the queen. “From Khajeh Ali 
the jeweller,” replied the king ; “ ove 
of the most opulent merchants in 
Bagdad, or in the world. We can- 
not,” continued he, “accept these 
without some return, and what re- 
turn can we make? The only equi- 
valent would be the pearl our daugh- 
ter; what say you? Our vizir has 
declared him to be a man of the 
highest merit; and, as he is young 
and handsome, the princess will pro- 
bably be of the same opinion.” 

On the same day the king called 
a general council, to which the prin- 
cipal merchants were invited, that 
they might express their acknow 
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ledgments for the honour to be con- 
ferred on their fraternity. The chief 
cadi was also summoued, and com- 
manded to prepare the contract of 
marriage between the princess and 
Khajeh Ali, of Cairo, “ Your par- 
don,” cried Ali, “how can a mer- 
chant beome the son-in-law of a 
prince.”—“ You are no more a mer- 
chant,” replied the king; “I make 
you of equal rank with my vizir, and 
a privy counsellor.” “ Sire, yet one 
word,” —“ Speak out without fear.” 
“T have,” said Ali, “been married 
these fifteen years, and have a son 
fourteen years old; now if your ma- 
jesty would transfer to the son the 
grace you design for the father”— 
“Not a bad idea,” said the king; 
“let us see your son; what is his 
name ?”—“Hassan,” replied Ali.— 
“ Hassan !” a very good name for 
the son-in-law of a king; let him 
be called.”—Ali immediately weut 
for his son, whose graceful per- 
son and gentle manners won all 
hearts the moment he appeared. 
The queen and the princess gladiy 
assented to the exchange, and the 
marriage was celebrated with festi- 
vities that lasted a whole month. 


The king had two palaces erected 
contiguous to his own; one for the 
young couple and the other for his 
new vizir. 

So passed many years in the en- 
joyment of all the pleasures of life. 
The king became dangerously ill, 
aud, having no son of his own, 
thought it necessary to provide for 
the succession; a council was there 
fore assembled, and the members, 
who knew his wishes, unanimously 
declared for Hassan, who was ac- 
cordingly installed. ‘Three days 
afterwards the king died, and was 
buried with the usual solemnities, 
and a mourning for forty days was 
observed at coart. 

Hassan filled the throne with so 
much propriety, that it might be said 
he had been called to it from his 
birth; he was beloved by his peo- 
ple, and reigned in peace and pros- 
1 His father was vizir, and 

lassan had three children, who in 
the course of time succeeded to the 
kingdom. 

Praised be the power of God, who 
disposes of kingdoms and thrones at 
his will, and distinguishes by his fa- 
veur those who do good to others. 





THE HEROIC 


HEN the French revolution 

first began to desolate the 

homes of France, to drag its devoted 
victims one by one from the circle of 
affection, and crowd the scaffolds 
with martyrs, D’Azinval fled his 
country, A moment he paused as 
the spirit of patriotism spoke within 
him ; and the throbbings of his heart 
grew quicker, while he contemplated 
the altars of France overthrown, her 
laws outraged, her children massa- 
cred ; while the myrmidons of anar- 
chy and atheism desecrated the scep- 
tre of her power, and filled her high 
places, But, alas! for his country 
he felt it vain to raise his arm: it 
might draw down destruction on his 
own head, but could not avert it one 
moment from her’s, The demon of 


DAUGHTER, 


discord, like the hot blast of the 
sirocco, withered her virtue and iv- 
vaded her strength ; and hostile as it 
was to his nature, he saw it was the 
part of wisdom to prostrate himself, 
like the traveller in the desert, till 
its fury had passed. 

Nor was this resolution the result 
of considerations that centred in self: 
he ‘had a tie that weakened the love 
of country; the feelings of the pat- 
riot were merged in the fears and the 
affections of the parent, and to with- 
draw his young and lovely Adele 
from the scene of terror was the first 
motive of his flight. 

In their early progress, one en- 
grossing anxiety, the safety of his 
darling charge, pervaded his soul. 
The companionship of the precious 
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pledge of early Jove and former hap- 
piness gave an elasticity to his step, 
an energy to his conduct, that would 
have been unknown to him as a lone- 
ly fugitive ; but, embarked upon the 
broad bosom of the ocean, in propor- 
tion as her security became certain, 
home recollections and regrets arose: 
the wide waters, and the clear sky, 
spoke of no foes to the happiness and 
innocence of his child, but they left 
him leisure to re-create the past, and 
te anticipate the future. He turned 
to the land of his fathers, the cradle 
of his hopes and the grave of his hap- 
piness, and now first felt himself an 
emigrant. “Il en coute d’avantage 
pour quitter sa patrie quand il faut 
traverser la mer pour s’en éloigner ; 
tout est solennel dans un voyage dont 
Yocean marque les premier pas: il 
semble qu’un abime s’entr’ouvre der- 
riére vous, et que le retour pourrait 
devenir 4 jamais impossible.’ 

The possession of property in the 
island had determined him to make 
choice of St. Domingo. When its 
eraggy rocks first struck his view, he 
gazed on it as a vast dungeon, and 
those rough outworks with which na- 
ture had fenced it appeared the bar- 
riers of hope. Not so to the young 
and buoyant heart of Adele, who, 
wearied with her voyage, longed to 
tread again on terra firm4; certain, 
in all the confidence of young ex- 
istence and unchecked expectation, 
of meeting happiness every where. 
Her joyous and brilliant nature was 
never long under eclipse, even when 
her sensibility was most touched 
with the apparent melancholy of her 
father. 

Established on the island, Adcle 
made her father’s home the theatre 
of her exertions ; her taste, elegance, 
and ingenuity supplied the place of 
expensive luxuries ; while her lively 
spirit and happy temper pervaded 
the whole sphere of demestic man- 
agement with a harmony and lustre 
which were sunshine and music to 
the soul, D’Azinval felt that the in- 
dulgence of sorrow was ingratitude 
to Heaven; and though the destiny 
ef France threw a shadow on, his 


happiness, it grew, under the influ 
ence of the expanding charms and 
virtues of his child, more pure than 
he had ever dared to hope for in this 
world, 

Their little habitation, seated op 
the gentle declivity of a mountain 
was at once sheltered and embellish. 
ed by all that nature so abundanily 
yields in this rich and fertile island, 
The golden orange and the fragrant 
citron gratified the senses with their 
sweetness, odour, and beauty —while 
the oak, the elm, the pine, and nu 
merous other trees, rose majestically 
around the remote precincts of their 
cottage. Its access was a terrestrial 
paradise ; D’Azinval had employed 
his time in forming it to his own and 
Adele’s taste: fountains supplied 
from springs of the purest water, 
every where “ shook their loosened 
silver in the sun,” and gave a deli- 
cious coolness to the scene, in the 
midst of which the beautiful Adele, 
like another Eve, would often spread 
a sweet repast of fruits, All that 
could preserve the memory of France 
was studied, yet mixed with much 
of the wild and picturesque beauty 
of luxuriant nature, This combina- 
tion was no where more remarkable 
than in Adele herself, whose dark 
and abundant tresses were usually in- 
tertwined with fresh flowers, in almost 
endless variety, as taste, or the whim 
of the moment, might suggest. 

It was a rich sunset, and Adele 
was standing by her father witha 
tame bird perched upon her finger, 
to the’ pecking beak of which he held 
part of a pine-apple on which he had 
been regaling, when their attention 
was attracted by the approach of an 
Indian, who led towards them a Eu- 
ropean youth, Young and beautiful, 
he came “like Morning led by 
Night.” D’Azinval rose to meet 
them, and Adele stepped back, shelt- 
ering as she did so her little fluttering 
favourite in her bosom. 

The Indiang who spoke a little 
broken French, addressed D’Azin- 
val with a vehemence of voice and 
gesture that considerably increased 
the difficulty attendant on understand- 
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ing him, and he turned to the young 
stranger for explanation. The youth 
addressed a few words to his guide, 
which had the effect of procuring si- 
lence; and then, with a pure accent, 
and much propriety of language, he 
stated that he was the only survivor 
of an uvfortunate refugee family 
whom chance had threwn on the In- 
dian’s hospitelity, in whose hut a 
malignant fever had carried off his 
last remaining relatives, an uncle and 
a brother—and that he was himself 
only just recovered from an attack 
of the same disorder ; that the Indian 
was poor, and could ill bear the bur- 
then with which his humanity had 
encumbered him, and having heard 
by chance of the vicinity of Monsieur 
D’Azinval, he had persuaded Cubal 
(the Indian) to conduct him to his 
countryman, hoping through his 
means to be placed in some way, as 
soon as his strength should be restor- 
ed, of providing for himself, and pro- 
bably rewarding his benefactor, the 
generous Indian, D’Azinval listen- 
ed to the youth with interest, receiv- 
ed him with the warmth of a brother, 
and bade him welcome. Cubal par- 
took of some refreshment, but could 
be persuaded to accept of nothing 
more: he pressed the young Lorraine 
to his heart, and bade him farewell 
in his own expressive language: then, 
turning to D’Azinval, he called him 
“le bon blanc,’ and with an act of 
reverence to Adele, as to a being of 
a brighter sphere, the dusky stranger 
departed, 

All the hoarded love of country 
that had silently accumulated in D’- 
Aziaval’s heart poured itself forth on 
this nnfortunate child of France, who 
had been thus unexpectedly thrown 
under his protection. He saw with 
delight the natural consequences of 
two beings so young, so beautiful as 
Adele and Louis, being brought into 
contact, and he smiled on their yeung 
and innocent loves, as we may ima- 
gine did the patriarchsof old on those 
of their children, when the world was 
yet young, and equal worth and mu- 
tual affection formed the only bonds 
of union, If Adele been had before a 
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creature of happiness and beauty, 
she was much more so now, when 
every charm was heightened under the 
influence of the most powerful stimu- 
lant the human heart acknowledges, 
From the first she had united with 
her father in all the kindly offices of 
hospitality ; as a stranger, as an in- 
valid, Louis Lorraine had called up- 
on her pity; her sweet song, and 
sweeter smile, were ever ready to 
chase sorrow and despondence from 
his soul—while her gentle cares and 
delicate attentions wooed back the 
glow and vigour of health. Louis 
paid her sweet charity with all he 
had to give—his heart; and never 
was there heart more warm, mere 
undivided. 

The felicity of a purer sphere than 
this appeared to crown the dwelling 
of D’Azinval ; and the regrets of the 
past were lost in the enjoyments of 
the present. The richest charms ef 
nature, the purest sweets of domes- 
tic life, blessed his home of exile, 
and he sometimes doubted whether 
the meridian of Paris, or his villa in 
its environs, would have afforded so 
sweet and safe asanctuary. The in- 
terests of politics, the finesse of so- 
ciety, would have crept in; pomp 
and pageantry would frequently have 
displaced social enjoyment, and care- 
less ease ; Adele, instead of being 
the arbitress of one happy and de- 
voted heart, had been the idol of a 
crowd with scarcely a heart among 
them; and, in drawing these con- 
trasts, D’Azinval felt that retirement, 
illumined by enlightened minds, and 
enlivened and endeared by ‘domestic 
ties, was the true sphere of human 
happiness. 

But as nothing in this world is per- 
fect, so neither is there any thing per- 
manent, and the felicity of the three 
happiest beings the earth had ever 
held was destined to experience an 
eclipse when it was in its meridiau 
lustre. ‘The day was fixed that was 
to blend the destinies of the young 
lovers ; and the blush of modest joy 
was on the cheek of Adele as she 
listened to the raptures of her future 
husband, while they strolled throuyh 
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the sweetest scenes illumined by the 
brightest. moonlight. Suddenly Lor- 
raine heard his name. He paused 
and listened: again some invisible 
being called upon him. He answer- 
ed the call, telling the stranger to 
come forth: an Indian appeared, 
Bidding her not to be alarmed, Louis 
left Adele, and withdrew a few paces 
to converse with him; then return- 
ing to his mistress, he cried :— 

“ Let me attend you to the house, 
Adele; I must leave you immediate- 
ly. Be not alarmed, my love, my 
stay will not be long.” 

“ But why must you go? So soon, 
so lightly can you leave me? Why, 
Louis, dearest Louis, must you go °” 

“ You do not know him, or I should 
fear to tell you. Cubal—the gener- 
ous Cubal is dying,and desires to sce 
me. Fie saved my life, Adele !” 

“ Heaven bless, him for that!” 
cried she, clasping her hands. “ Go, 
Lonis! How selfish am I to stay 
you—but—” she hesitated between 
shame and love—“ you will hasten 
back the moment that you can,” 

They parted, and Adele now real- 
ly felt how dear to Ler heart, how 
necessary to her happiness, was Lor- 
raine. The many terrors that crowd- 
ed into her breast, the tedium of the 
hours, all told her the extent and 
power of his dominion, She rose 
early the following morning from a 
restless couch, and tried to assume a 
cheerfulness she did not fecl; but 
there was anxiety on her father’s 
brow, and her forced spirits meeting 
no support, she sank more exhausted 
from the effort. Circumstances con- 
nected with the politics of France so 
much occupied the mind of D’Azin- 
val, that he could not forbear giving 
his thoughts utterance—nay he even 
hinted that the unjust and summary 
proceedings of the emphemeral ty- 
rants might extend to himself. Adele 
heard him without emotion: those 
fears appeared to her unreal, at least 
remote; and the absent Lorraine 
continued to engross her thoughts. 
Alas! other ills were hastening on, 
as undreaded by the love-sick girl as 
they were unexpected, 


At midnight an armed band sur 
rounded the house. D’Azinval was 
arrested—his crime was that he stil] 
held a part of the heritage of his fath- 
ers, that he was happy; that he was 
innocent, The frantic Adele threw 
herself into his arms: the ruffians 
scarcely permitted the agonizing 
adieus of the doomed parent and his 
terrified child ; but, remorseless, tore 
him from his peaceful and delightful 
home. 

“ Where in this dreadful hour is 
Lorraine ?” thought the despairing 
Adele, as she saw her father pass the 
threshold over which he might never 
step again. “ Where is he now, 
when he might attend and succour 
my father?” At that moment a 
thought shot into her mind which she 
hastened to accomplish; and, ere 
many minutes had elapsed, disguised 
in male attire, she followed the steps 
of D’Azinval. 

She followed at a distance; it was 
neither her purpose, not was it in her 
power to overtake him, A discovery 
might end in her committal to a se 
parate prison ; but while free and un- 
known she might hover near, and per- 
chance bring him timely aid. Ani- 
mated by this hope, the gentle and 
beautiful Adele followed the cavaf- 
cade, guided by the light of the torch- 
es, which the foremost of the san- 
guinary myrmidons carried, Those 
delicate feet, hitherto known to little 
else but the satin slipper, suited to 
the light dance and the light steps 
with which she trod her litile rural 
rambles, were incased in a pair of 
boots belonging to a young domestic; 
her glossy tresses, rarely encumber- 
ed with more than a chaplet of flow- 
ers, were tucked under a foraging cap, 
while a cloak of Lorraine’s conceal- 
ed the rest of her unsuitable attire. 

Insensible to fatigue, she pursued 
her way : all the courage of her sex, 
which ever rises in proportion to the 
emergency that calls it forth, strung 
her nerves, nor did one feminine 
emotion sicken her heart till she be- 
held the prison gate close, and shut 
her father from her eyes. Then, 
butying her face in her cloak, she 
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sank into a récess of a building 
against which she leaned, and which 
commanded a view of the prison, 
Suddenly arousing herself from this 
agony of despair, she looked up to 
heaven, ejaculating, “ God of the in- 
nocent! just and omnipotent Being, 
give me thy aid !” Fortitude instant- 
ly renewed her broken spirit ; a con- 
fidence in divine support inspired the 
radiance of hope in her heart, and 
she sat collecting her thoughts and 
resting her shaken frame, unnoticed 
and unnoticing, though crowds kept 
passing and repassing where she sat. 

The midday sun was riding high 
in heaven—twelve hours of unre- 
mitted and unrefreshed fatigue had 
been passed, when the creaking of 
the hinges of the heavy prison doors 
again called every thought to her 
father. She saw the guard issue 
forth, with their superiors, “ pranked 
in authority” exerted for the worst 
of purposes, All the pomp of mili- 
tary parade was there. She drew 
her cap close down upon her face, 
and her cloak closer about her form, 
and mingled in the crowd which had 
begun to intercept her view. Her 
heart beat almost to suffocation, as a 
few paces whence she stood, she be- 
held her father pass, followed by a 
erowd of prisoners. She heard the 
word of command, she saw them 
marshalled to the place of execution ; 
again she called upon the God of the 
universe, and stifling her emotion, fol- 
lowed, 

Revolutionary executioners had 
grown weary of the task of despatch- 
ing their victims one by one, and on 
the present occasion, as on many 
others, the prisoners were assembled 
in a crowd, in order to be destroyed 
at once by a discharge of musketry. 
All was arranged—the condemned 
stood together—men upon the thres- 
hold of eternity, Some closed their 
eyes (for there were many who re- 
fused to have them bandaged) as 
though to shut out the dreadful view 
of the gulf before them ; others look- 
ed up to heaven, where alone they 
could hope for mercy. The mus- 
kets were levelled—not a breath was 
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to be heard—’twas the awful pause 
which preceded the signal of death— 
of murder rather. That signal was 
on the commandant’s lips, when sud- 
denly a shriek was heard, and Adele 
from whose head the cap had fallen, 
leaving her tresses free to float upon 
the wind, was seen to rush into the 
arms of her parent; and the piercing 
agony in which she exclaimed, “ My 
father !” as she sank upon his bosom, 
thrilled even to the breasts of the 
sanguinary ruffians around, A pause 
still more awful, still more touching, 
followed, in which D’Azinval gazed 
in voiceless emotion on his pale child, 
clinging to him with convulsive ten- 
derness and terror. He was bewil- 
dered with the flood of feelings that 
rushed upon him. ‘There appeared 
no time to save her, for he every in- 
stant expected the thunder of death, 
when a signal from the commandant 
stopped the intended fire. Heart- 


struck by the magnanimity, the self- 
sacrifice, the courage of a creature so 
young and so lovely, he felt as though 


e had been warned by a voice from 
heaven to perform an act of mercy. 
The prisoners were remanded to 
their dungeon. The tears of hepe, 
of gratitude, of admiration, sprung 
into all eyes as the unexpected re- 
prieve was pronounced. All were 
moved but Adele; she, unconscious 
that they were not still to be led to 
death, grasping her father, moved 
onward like a beautiful statue—as 
white, and almost as cold. Her 
father’s arm was round her waist, 
and her’s around his neck, while her 
hand grasped his mantle, as though 
it would never forego its hold. Sud- 
denly the grasp was loose :-—“ It is 
he /” she exclaimed, and sank, faint- 
ing, on her father’s sustaining breast, 
Lorraine pressed forward, and en- 
tered the prison with them. The 
gates Prved s on the assembled multi. 
tude, while the commandant ordered 
Adele to be supported to his apart- 
ments, whither her father and Lor- 
raine, who mutually sustained, ac- 
companied her. 

The sequel is soon told. Adele 
awoke te happiness ; her father was 
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doned. Lorraine, who, after clos- 
the eyes of Cubal, had hastened, 
Jed by rumour, to the prison, re-con- 
ducted them to their cottage, where, 


in a few days, they were united, and 
where the happy D’Azinval lived 
many years to bless his heroic 
daughter. 
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Out cam the gudeman, and lai 


he louted ; 


Out cam the gudewife, and heigh she shouted ; 
And a’ the a gather’d about it ; 
I 


As there lay 


HE time of Tammie Bodkin’s 
apprenticeship being nearly worn 
through, it behoved me, as a man at- 
tentive to business, and the interests 
of my family, to cast my e’en areund 
me in search of a callant to fill his 
place, as it is customary in our trade 
r young men, when their time is 
out, taking a year’s journeymanship 
in Edinburgh, to perfect them in the 
mair intricate branches of the busi- 
ness, and learn the newest manner of 
the French and London fashions, by 
cutting claith for the young advocates, 
the college students, and the rest of 
the principal p-toy bucks, 
aving, though I say it myself, the 
word of being a canny maister, mair 
than ane brought their callants to me, 
on reading the bill of “ An appren- 
tice wanted,” plaistered on my shop- 
window. Offering to bind them for 
the regular time, yet not wishing to 
take but ane, I thocht best no to fix 
in a hurry, and make choice of him 
that seemed mair exactly cut out for 
my purpose. In the course of a few 
weeks three or four cast up, among 
whom was a laddie of Ben Aits, the 
meal-monger, and a son of William 
Burlings, the baker ; to say little of 
the callant of Saunders Broom the 
sweep, that wad fain hae putten his 
blackit-looking bit creature with the 
ae ee under my wing; but I aye look- 
it to respectability in these matters ; 
so glad was I when I got the offer of 
Stephen Glen—But more of this in 
half-a-minute. 
‘I'must say I wag glad of ony feasi- 
ble excuse to make to the sweep, to 


get quit of him and his laddie, the 


trow.-——-- 


OLD SONG. 


father being a drucken ne’er-do-weel, 
that I wonder didna fa’ lang ere this 
time of day from some chumley-head, 
and get his neck broken: So I tell’t 
him at lang and last, when he came 
papping into my shop, plaguing me 
every time he passed, that I had fittit 
mysel; and that there wad be nae 
need of his taking the trouble to call 
again. Upon which he gaed his black- 
it neeve a desperate thump on the 
counter, making the observe, that 
out of respect for him I might have 
aon his son the preference. Though 

was a wee puzzled for an answer, I 
said to him, for want of a better, that 
having a timber-leg, he couldna weil 
creuk his hough to the labroad for 
our trade, 

“ Hout, touts,” said Saunders, giv- 
ing his lips a smack,—“ Creuk his 
hough, ye body you! Do ye think 
his timber-leg canna screw off ?— 
That'll no pass.” 

I was a wee dumb-foundered at 
this cleverness, So I said, mair on 
my guard,—“ True, true, Saunders, 
but he’s ower little.” 

“ Ower little, and be hanged to 
ye!” cried the disrespectful fellow, 
wheeling about on his heel, as he 
graspit the sneck ef the shop-door, 
and gaed a girn that showed the only 
clean pairts of his bady, to wit, the 
whites o’ his een, and his sharp teeth, 
—Ower little ! —Pu, pu!—He’s like 
the blackamoor’s pig, then, Maister 
Wauch,—he’s like the blackamore’s 

igy—he may be ver’ leetle, hut he 
tam ould ;” and with this he show- 

ed his baek, clapping the door at his 
tail without wishing a good day ; and 
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I am scarcely sorry when I confess, 
that I never cuttit claith for either 
father or son from that day to this 
ane, the losing of such a customer be- 
ing no great matter at best, and 
amaist clear gain, compared wi’ sad- 
dling mysell wi’ a callant with only 
ae ee and ae leg, the tane having 
fa’en a victim to the dregs of the 
measles, and the ither having been 
harled aff wi’ a farmer’s threshing- 
mill. However, I got mysell pro- 
perly suited—but ye shall hear. 

Our neighbour Mrs Grassie, a wi- 
dow woman, unco intimate wi’ our 
wife, and very attentive to Benjie 
when he had the chincough, had a 
far-away cousin o’ the name o’ Glen, 
that haddit out amang the howes of 
the Lammermoor hills,—a distant 
part of the country, ye observe. 
Auld Glen, a decent-looking body of 
a creature, had come in wi’ his shel- 
tie, about some private matters of 
business—such as the buying of a 
horse, or something to that effect, 
where hg, could best fa’ in wi’t, eith- 
er at our fair, or the Grass-market, 
or sic like ; so he had up-pitting free 
of expense from Mrs. Grassie, on ac- 
count of his relationship, Glen being 
second cousin to Mrs, Grassie’s bri- 
ther’s wife, which is deceased, I 
might, indeed, have mentioned, that 
our neighbour hersell had been twice 
married, and had the misery of see- 
ing out baith her gudemen ; but sic 
was the will of fate, and she boor up 
with perfect resignation. 

Having made a bit warm dinner 
ready, for she was a tidy body, and 
kent what was what, she thought she 
couldna do better than ask in a re- 
putable neighbour to help her friend 
to eat it, and take a cheerer wi’ him; 
as, maybe, being a stranger like, he 
wouldna like to use the freedom of 
drinking by himsell,—a custom which 
is at the best an unsocial ane,—espe- 
cially wi’? nane but women-folk near 
him, so she did me the honour te 
make cheice of me—though I say’t, 
wha shouldna say’t ;—and when we 
got our jug filled for the second time, 
and ey to grow better acquainted, 
ye would just wonder to see how we 


became merry, and crackit away just 
like twa pen-guns. I asked him, ye 
see, about sheep and cows, and corn 
and hay, and ploughing and thrash- 
ing, and horses and carts, and fallow 
land, and lambing-time, and ha’rst, 
and making cheese and butter, and 
selling eggs, and curing the sturdie, 
and the snifters, and the batts, and 
sic like ;—and he, in his turn, made 
enqueery regarding broad and nar- 
row claith, Kilmarneck cowls, worst- 
ed comforters, Shetland hose, mit- 
tens, leather-caps, stuffing and pad- 
ding, metal and mule-buttons, thorls, 
pocket-linings, serge, twist, backram, 
shaping and sewing, back-splaying, 
rund-goosing, measuring, and all the 
ither particulars belanging to our 
trade, which he said, at lang and last, 
after we had jokit thegither, was a 
power better ane than the farming. 

“Ye should mak yere son ane 
then,” said I, “ if ye think sae. Have 
ye ony bairns ?” 

“ Ye’ve het the nail on the bead. 
—Od, man, if ye wasna sae far away, 
I would bind our auldest callant to 
yoursell, I’m sae weel pleased wi’ yere 
gentlemanly manners. But I’m speak- 
ing havers,.” 

“Havers here or havers there, 
what,” said I, “is to prevent ye 
boarding him, at a cheap rate, either 
wi’ our friend Mrs, Grassie, or wi’ 
the wife? Either of the twa wad be 
a sort of mother till him.” 

“ Deed, I daur say wou’d they,” 
answered Maister Glen, stroking his 
chin, which was gey rough, and had- 
na got a clean sin Sunday, having 
had four days of sheer growth,—our 
mecting, ye’ll observe by this, being 
on the Thursday afternoon,— “ Deed 
woukl they.—Od, I maun speak to 
the mistress about it.” 

On the head of this we had anith- 
er jug, three being cannie, after which 
we were baith a wee tozy-mozy ; so 
I daursay that Mrs. Grassie saw 
plainly that we were getting into a 
state where we wad not easily make 
a halt; so, without letting on, she 
brought in the tea-things before us, 
and showed us a play-bill, to tell us 
that a company of strolling play-ac- 
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tors had come in a body in the morn- 
ing, with a haill cartful of scenery 
and grand dresses; and were to make 
an exhibition at seven o’clock, at the 
ransem of a shilling a-head, in Laird 
Wheatlev’s barn. 

Mony a time and often had I heard 
of play-acting, and of players making 
themselves kings and queens, and 
saying a great many wonderful things; 
but I had never before an opportuni- 
ty of making mysell a witness to the 
truth of these hearsays. So Maister 
Glen, being as fu’ of nonsense, and 
as fain to have his curiosity gratified, 
we took upon us the stout resolution 
to gang out thegither, he offering to 
treat me, and I determined to rin the 
risk of Maister Wiggie our minister’s 
rebuke, for the transgression, hoping 
it would make nae lasting impression 
on his mind, being for the first and 
only time. Folks shouldna at a’ 
times be ower scrupulous. 

After paying our money at the 
door, never, while I live and breathe, 
will I forget what we saw and heard 
that night ; it just looks to me, by all 
the world, when I think on’t, like a 
fairy dream. The place was crowd- 
ed to the ee; Maister Glen and me 
having nearly got our ribs dung in 
before we fand a seat, and them be- 
hint were obliged to mount the back 
benches to get a sight. Right to the 
fore-hand of us was a large green 
curtain, some five or six ells wide, a 
guid deal the waur of the wear, hav- 
ing seen service through twa three 
simmers ; and, just in the front of it, 
were eight or ten penny candles 
stuck in a board fastened to the 
ground, to let us see the players’ feet, 
like, when they came on the stage, 
and even before they came on the 
stage, for the curtain being scrimpit 
in length, we saw legs and feet 
moving behind the scenes very neat- 
ly ; while twa blind fiddlers they had 
brought with them played the benni- 
est ye ever heard. Odd, the very 
music was worth a sixpence of itsell. 

The place, as I said before, was 
choke full, just to excess; so that 
ane could scarcely breathe. Indeed 
J never saw ony pairt sae crowded, 


not even at a tent-preaching, whew 
Mr. Roarer was giving his discourses 
on the building of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple. We were obligated to have the 
windows opened for a mouthful of 
fresh air, the barn being as close as 
a baker’s oven, my neighbour and me 
fanning our red faces wi’ our hats, to 
keep us cool; and, though all were 
half stewed, we had the worst o’t, the 
toddy we had ta’en having ferment- 
ed the blood of our bodies into a per- 
fect fever. 

Just at the time that the twa blind 


fiddlers were playing the Downfall of 


Paris, a handbell rang, and up goes 
the green curtain; being hauled to 
the ceiling, as I observed wi’ the tail 
of my ee, by a birkie at the side, that 
had haud of arope. So, on the mu- 
sic stopping, and all becoming as 
still as that you might have heard a 
pin fall, in comes a decent old gen- 
tleman at his leisure, weil powdered, 
wi’ an auld-fashioned coat on, waist- 
coat with flap-pockets, brown breech- 
es with buckles at the kneer) and silk 
stockings with red gushats on a blue 
ground. I never saw a man in sic 
distress; he stampit about, and bet- 
ter stampit about, dadding the end of 
his staff on the ground, and imploring 
all the powers of heaven and yearth 
to help him to find out his run-awa’ 
daughter, that had decampit wi’ some 
neerdoweil loon of a half-pay captain, 
that keppit her in his arms frae her 
bedroom-window, up twa pair o’ stairs, 
Every father and head of a family 
maun hae felt for a man in his situation, 
thus to be rubbit of his deambairn, and 
an only daughter too, as he tell’t us 
owre and owre again, as the saut saut 
tears ran gushing down his withered 
face, and he aye blew his nose on his 
clean calendered pocket napkin. But, 
ye ken, the thing was absurd to suppose 
that we should ken onything about 
the matter, having never seen either 
him or his daughter between the een 
afore, and no kenning them by head- 
mark ; so, though we sympathized 
with him, as folks ought to do wi’ 
a fellow-creature in affliction, we 
thought it best to haud our tongues, 
to see what might cast up better than 
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he expected. So out he gaed stump- 
ing at the ither side, determined, he 
said, to find them out, though he 
should follow them to the world’s 
end, Johnny Groat’s House, or some- 
thing to that effect, 

Hardly was his back turned, and 
amaist before ye could cry Jack Ro- 
bison, in comes the birkie and the 
very young leddy the auld gentleman 
described, arm and arm thegither, 
smoodging and lauching like daft. 
Dog on it! it was a shameless piece 
of business, As true as death, be- 
fore all the croud of folk, he pat his 
arm round her waist,and caad her his 
sweetheart, and love, and dearie, and 
darling, and every thing that is sweet. 
If they had been courting in a close 
thegither on a Friday night, they 
couldna hae said mair to ane anith- 
er, or gaen greater lengths. I thought 
sich shame to be an ee-witness to sic 
on-goings, that I was obliged at last 
to haud up my hat afore my face, 
and look down ; though, for a’ that, 
the young lad, to be sich a black- 
guard as his conduct showed, was 
weil enough faured, and had a guid 
coat to his back, wi’ double gilt but- 
tons, and fashionable lapells, to say 
little ©’ a very weil-made pair of 
buckskins, a little the waur o’ the 
wear to be sure, but which, if they 
had been weil cleaned, would hae 
lookit amaist as gude as new. How 
they had come we never could learn, 
as we neither saw chaise nor gig ; 
but, from his having spurs on his 
boots, it is mair than likely that they 
had lightit at the back-door of the 
barn frae a horse, she riding on a 
pad behint him maybe, with her hand 
round his waist. 

The faither lookit to be a rich auld 
bool, baith from bis manner of speak- 
ing, and the rewards he seemed to 
offer for the apprehension of his 
daughter ; but, to be sure, when so 
many of us were present that had an 
equal right to the spulzie, it wadna 
be a great deal a thousand pounds 
when divided, still it was worth the 
looking after ; so we just bidit a wee. 

Things were brought to a bearing, 
howsomever, sooner than cither 
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themsells, I daur say, or ony body 
else present, seemed to hae the least 
glimpse of; for, just in the middle cf 
their fine goings-on, the sound of a 
coming fit was heard, and the lassie 
taking guilt to her, cried out, “ Hide 
me, hide me, for the sake of gude- 
ness, for yonder comes my old fa- 
ther !” 

Nae sooner said than done. In he 
stappit her into a closet; and, after 
shutting the door on her, he sat down 
upon a chair, pretending to be asleep 
in amoment. The auld faither came 
bouncing in, and seeing the fellow as 
sound as a tap, he ran forrit and gaed 
him sich a shake, as if he wad hae 
shooken him a’ sundry, which sune 
made him open his een as fast as he 
had steekit them. After blackguard- 
ing the chield at no allowance, curs- 
ing him up bill and down dale, and 
caaing him every name but a gentle- 
man, he haddit his staff ower his 
crown, and gripping him by the cuff 
o’ the neck, askit him what he had 
made o’ his daughter. Never since 
I was born did I ever see sich bra- 
zen-faced impudence! The rascal 
had the brass to say at ance, that he 
hadna seen word or wittens of his 
daughter for a month, though mair 
than a hundred folk sitting in his 
company had seen him dauting her 
with his arm round her jimpy waist, 
not five minutes before. As a man, 
as a father, as an elder of our kirk, 
my corruption was raised, for I aye 
hated leeing, as a puir cowardly sin, 
and an inbreak on the ten command- 
ments ; and I fand my neebour, Mr. 
Glen, fidgetting on the seat ‘as weel 
as me; so I thocht, that whaever 
spoke first, wad hae the best right to 
be entitled to the reward ; whereup- 
on, just as he was in the act of rising 
up, I took the word out of his mouth, 
saying, “ Dinna believe him, auld 
gentleman — dinna believe him, 
friend ; he’s telling a parcel of lees. 
Never saw her for a month! It’s no 
worth arguing, or caaing witnesses ; 
just open that press door, and ye'll 
see whether I’m speaking truth or no,” 

The auld man stared, and lookit 
dumb-foundered ; and the young man, 
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instead of rinning forrit wi’ his dou- 
ble nieves to strike me, the only thing 
I was feared for, began a lauching, 
as if I had dune him a gude turn. 
But never since I had a being, did I 
ever witness such an uproar and 
noise as immediately took place. 
The haill house was sae glad that 
the scoundrel had been exposed, that 
they set up siccan a rear o’ lauchter, 
and thumpit away at siccan a rate at 
the boards wi’ their feet, that at lang 
and last, wi’ pushing, and fidgetting, 
and hadding their sides, down fell the 
place they ca’ the gallery, a’ the folk 
in’t being hurl’d tapsy-turvy, head 
foremost amang the saw-dust on the 
floor below ; their guffawing sune be- 
ing turned to howling, ilka ane cry- 
ing louder than anither at the tap 
note of their voices, “ Murder! mur- 
der ! haud aff me ; murder! my ribs 
are in! murder! Pm killed—l’m 
speechless !” and ither lamentations 
to that effect ; so that a rush to the 
door took place, in which every thing 
was overturned—the door-keeper be- 
ing wheeled away like wildfire—the 
furms strampit to pieces—the lights 
knockit out—and the twa blind fid- 
diers dung head foremost ower the 
stage, the bass fiddle cracking like 
thunder at every bruise. Siccan 
tearing, and swearing, and tumbling, 
and squeeling, was never witnessed 
in the memory of man, sin the build- 
ing of Babel ; legs being likely to be 
broken, sides staved in, een knocked 
out, and lives lost; there being only 
ae door, and that a sma’ ane; so 
that, when we had been carried aff 
our. feet that length, my wind was 
fairly gane, and a sick dwam cam 
ower me, lights of a’ manner of co- 


lours, red, blue, green, and orange, 
dancing before me, that entirely de. 
prived me o’ common sense, till, on 
opening my een in the dark, I fand 
mysell leaning wi’ my braid side 
against the wa’ on the opposite side 
of the close. It was some time be. 
fore I mindit what had happened; 
so, dreading scaith, I fand first the 
ae arm, and then the ither, to see if 
they were broken—syne my head— 
and syne baith o’ my legs ; but a’,as 
weel as I could discover, was skin- 
hale and scart-free. On perceiving 
which, my joy was without bounds, 
having a great notion that I had been 
killed on the spot. So I reached 
round my hand, very thankfully, to 
tak out my pocket napkin, to gie my 
brow a wipe, when lo and behold the 
tail of my Sunday’s coat was fairly 
aff an’? away, dockit by the haunch 
buttons, 

Sae muckle for plays and play-act- 
ors—the first and last, I trust in 
grace, that I shall ever see, But in- 
deed I could expect nae better, after 
the warning that Maister Wiggie had 
mair than ance gien us frae the pul- 
pit on the subject; sae, instead of 
getting my grand reward fer finding 
the auld man’s daughter, the haill 
covey o’ them, nae hetter than a set 
of swindlers, took leg-bail, and made 
that very night a moonlight flitting ; 
and Johnny Hammer, honest man, 
that had wrought frae sunrise to sun- 
set, for twa days, fitting up their 
place by contract, inst of being 
weel paid for his trouble, as he de- 
served, got naething left him but a 
ruckle of his ain guid deals, a’ dung 
to shivers. 





THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 


FTER some years of maritime 
service, says a French officer, I 
returned to France ; and on landing 
at Marseilles, met with Mercourt, the 
dearest of the friends of my youth, 
who had been necessitated by a pul- 
monary complaint to try the effect of 


the mild air of Provence. After the 
first salutation, which was certainly 
more cerdial on my part than on his, 
we resolved to travel together to 
Amiens, our native city. 

Mercourt had devoted himself to 
the law, and was at this time judge o,¢ 
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the criminal court of Amiens. His 
irritable temper, the consequence of 
ill health and the habit of sitting in 
judgment on offenders, had commu- 
nicated such a sternness and asperity 
to his manner and speech, as were 
far from prepossessing ; and though 
he was naturally kind and humane, 
yet it was easy to perceive that he 
had no great regard fer his fellow 
creatures in general. 

I burned with impatience to be 
once more in the bosom of my family. 
Having little preparation to make for 
our journey, we soon found ourselves 
seated in the diligence. Near the 
door of an inn where we stopped to 
breakfast, I observed a handsome 
youth, of thirteen or fourteen, sitting 
ona stone bench: he was tolerably 
well dressed, but the dust which co- 
vered his clothes, his heated face, 
his weary look, and the little bundle 
lying beside him, plainly indicated 
that he must have walked a great way. 
“Where do you come from, my little 
friend?” said I to him.—* From Or- 
ange, sir.”—“ And have you walked 
all that distance ?”?—“ Not all the 
way, sir. I gota lift now and then.” 
“Poor fellow! What obliges you, 
who are yet so young, to travel in this 
manner ?”—“ Ah, sir, an uncle whe 
undertook to provide for me, has 
suddenly sent me away; and I am 
going back to my mother at Amiens.” 
—“At Amiens!” I repeated with 
astonishment. This circumstance, 
and the interest with which the mild 
look and pleasing physiognomy of 
the boy had inspired me, suggested 
an idea which I immediatély carried 
‘ato execution. After I had con- 
ducted him into the kitchen, and or- 
dered him to be supplied with break- 
fast, I called the coachman aside, 
and bargained with him for a small 
sum to give the boy a place in the 
diligence, No sooner did Mercourt 
espy my little protegé, than he pierc- 
ed through him with that look, with 
which he imagined he conld discover 
guilt in the deepest recesses of the 
soul of an accused person. “ Hallo, 
soe ore cried he in a sharp tone 
—< Who are you ?”—“George Bru- 


ment, sir.”—“ Where do you come 
from ?”——-“ From Orange, sir.” — 
“ And why did you not stay there ?” 
“ My uncle has sent me away,” re- 
plied the boy, forgetting to add the 
word sir.—“ Aha! you have been 
playing some scurvy trick or other, 
you young rascal—is it not so?” 
*“ Good God! no!” replied the poor 
fellow, in a tremulous tone, as if 
ready to cry.—*“ You are going to 
Amiens,” continued his merciless in- 
terrogator ; “ but who is to take care 
of you there ?”—“ My mother, who 
works in the garden of general La- 
place.”—“ And so you mean to make 
your poor mother keep you ?”—~ 
“No,” said the boy, with a decisive 
look and tone—-“ that I do not. I 
am small but strong, and I will work 
for my living.”—“ And what, pray, 
will you do ?”—“ Something—any- 
thing.” —“ Hem !—yes, I dare say 
you will do ; You look 


like a young scoundrel, and I would 
lay any wager that, in my official ca- 
pacity, I shall some time or other 


ave to send you to the galleys :—I 
can read it in your countenance.” — 
At these words pronounced in a pro- 
phetic tone, the boy coloured up to 
the ears. I observed how he mechani- 
cally clenched his fist as he cast at 
Mercourt a look of profound con- 
tempt. For my part, this horrible 
prediction made almost the same im- 
ression upon me as on the poor fel- 
ow to whom it was addressed, 
Nothing particular occurred during 
the rest of the journey. In a few 
days we reached Amiens. While we 
were engaged in looking after our 
luggage, our young companion dis- 
appeared, ohana pa of active 
service elapsed before I heard of 
him again. 
On my return, after this interval, 
I paid a visit to one of my friends, 
who was a wealthy merchant. I was 
agreeably surprised to discover in his 
cashier the boy I had picked up 
on the road from Marseilles, M 
Durand, to whom I did not commu- 
nicate this circumstance, applauded 
the zeal, the intelligence, and parti- 
cularly the integrity of young Bru- 
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ment. Iwas quite delighted ; and 
took good care not to betray my 
knowledge of George, lest I should 
hurt his feelings by reminding him 
ef so disagreeable a rencontre. 

I again served my country for a 
few years, and afterwards, during a 
short respite, visited Amiens, On 
the first morning after my arrival, 
Mercourt invited me to accompany 
him to the court, where an import- 
ant criminal case was to be tried. 
“ It is that of a young man,” said he 
“who is charged with forgery : the 
affair has made a great sensation in 
the town.” When we reached the 
court, we found it thronged to excess ; 
but, at Mercourt’s desire, one of the 
officers made room for me near the 
place allotted to the accused. Searce- 
ly was I seated when the prisoner 
was brought in. Every eye was fixed 
upon him. I shall opt attempt to 
describe the astonishment and pain 
which I felt on seeing George Bru. 
ment take the melancholy place. 
My friend’s prognostication now dart- 
ed across my mind. “Gracieus God !” 


thought I, “is that prediction about 
to be verified ?” I could not turn my 
eyes from the unfortunate young man, 
He seemed to be firm and composed, 
but was then very thin; his eyes 
were sunk and hollow, and his cheeks 


pale. He held down his head; but, 
when he raised it to answer the first 
question addressed to him, he seemed 
to be petrified on recognizing Mer- 
court in the person of his judge. 
He trembled in every limb; the pale- 
ness af death overspread his face ; 
and in this state he continued during 
the whole of the trial. At length, 
after much pleading, he was acquit- 
ted for want of sufficient evidence, 
and on the ground of his former irre- 
proachable character. This decision, 
which the accused heard without the 
least sign of interest, filled me with 
the liveliest joy. I sprang from my 
seat, and hastened to seize George’s 
hand, which was colder than marble. 
“ Young man, you are acquitted ; the 
court has pronounced you innocent!” 
cried I, in a transport of joy.—“ But 
will the world ever believe that I 


am?” rejdinéd he.— Never doubt 
it: the world will strive to make you 
amends for your unremitted suffer. 
ings.”—-A deep sigh was his only 
answer. Soon after this even’ his 
uncle died, and left him all his pro- 
perty. He now commenced business 
on his own account. All his specu. 
lations were crowned with the most 
brilliant success ; and, while I was 
traversing the seas, he was amassing 
considerable wealth, became the hus- 
band of an amiable woman, and fath- 
er of three children, who authorized 
the entertainment of the fairest hopes, 
But though he called every thing his 
that is capable of conferring happi- 
ness in this world, yet he seemed to be 
continually oppressed by melancholy, 

On the conclasion of peace, I set- 
tled at Amiens; but, in the state of 
mind in which Brument then was, I 
avoided meeting, and never visited 
him. One day he sent to request me 
to call on him. I went and found 
him on his death-bed. Though far 
from being old, he fell a sacrifice to 
alingering disease, the cause of which 
it was not difficult to guess. “I need 
not tell you,” said he, as I approach- 
ed his bed, “ that I am the poor boy 
to whom you showed such kindness 
many years ago. Iam aware that 
you knew me again. I feel that I 
must die, and have sent for you to 
ease my heart of a load which op- 
presses it. You found me with M. 
Durand, who raised me from indi- 
gence, and whose bounty to me, as 
well as his confidence, was unlimited, 
You saw me afierwards accused of a 
heinous crime, and tried by the rigid 
Mercourt. He no longer knew me, 
but I had not forgotten his features ; 
and from the moment I beheld him, 
his tremendous prediction rolled like 
thunder in my ear, and seemed to be 
written im characters of fire, which 
way soever I turned my eyes. When 
I was acquitted, you strove with all 
your power to raise me from the des- 
pondence which you attributed to 
the distress occasioned by so foul an 
imputation on my character. But 
know, sir, that though my judges pro- 
nounced me innocent, I was really 
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ilty, and Mercourt had ied 
ng After my pow hy 
ceived the congratulations of my 
friends, and my venerable nrother 
strained me to her heart, and thanked 
Heaven that her son was innocent, I 
then fondly imagined, that if I should 
return to the path of virtue, I might 
still enjoy happy days; but divine 
justice reserved for me a signal pun- 
ishment. My benefactors, and among 
them the man who had treated me 
as his own son, and thus cherished a 
viper in his bosom, came to beg my 
one and to solicit my friendship. 
remorse which I felt at that mo- 
ment surpassed the horrors of the 
most cruel torture, and broke down 
my spirits forever. Since that pe- 


riod, Heaven has nevertheless hea 
ed its blessings on my guilty hea 
but all that would have pl 
happiness on another, only served 
to render me more wretched. The 
caresses of my wife and children re- 


doubled my despair, by reminding 
me more strongly of my crime; and 
the word robber seemed to stare me 


in the face on every bank-note and 
every bill of exchange that I touched. 
M. Durand, who bas been ruined by 
a reverse’ of fortune, is living in a 
state very different from that opu- 
lence which he once enjoyed : I — 
secretly supported him till Any 
sent time. Take these pape eir 
value is nearly equal to ke sum of 
which I defrauded him : deliver them 
to him, but let him not know from 
whom they come ! Out of affection for 
my children, I should not wish my 
memory to be branded with shame.” 
I promised the wretched Brument 
to fulfil this commission, He ex- 
pired in a few days, and was buried 
with a pomp suitable to his wealth. 
His remains were attended by numer- 
ous friends, and by many a tear of 
gratitude—for generous sentiments 
were associated in his heart with that 
guilty propensity which led him inte 
acriminal act. He was gentle, com- 
passionate, and humane: but, with- 
out content and self-control, the most 
amiable virtues are not a sufficient 
defence in the hour of temptation. 





STANZAS FROM THE SERPENTINE, BEING A NEW SONG TO AN OLD TUNE, 
* Rasas equidem sed fortasse pargratas, delicias hiems profert.”---T acrrus. 


Run, neighbours, run, all town is'in Hyde Park to-day, 
Carriage, cart, and donkey-chaise—a raree show ; 


Hunt’s four-in-hand 


is on the ice, and, hark away ! 


ee eat yo 


There’s Mrs. Smith from Wapp' 
Sir Peter Paunch, old Mister 


Bohs und ‘Master Hebt fom Alig 3 


With Thomas Potts, the ner Hobe smelling vastl turpentine, 
Ai angst ks par (or ike po) bene the Saree 


Run, neighbours, run, de. &e. 


See mid yon crowd, ae aes are ae it, 


How miss, sli 


the land 


Wish ber costar ent cn these ooing it and ling it, 
Fire in her virgin heart, and chilblains on her hand 
Vainl , from shore, mamma eties out, witht fereliedd bold A 
And rowning eye, “ My dear, as sure as death, you'll catch a horrid cold : 
cooing ones, till, spite of wind and weather, sir, 


Nought care 
leo eaniaganbtoter oe 
mor 6 saa as he Be 
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The Past—From the French of Milleroye. 


Hark ! how 
Rings like 


Mirth is abroad, ok vouch not fr 


Park, with the hum of human } 
Lord Mayor’s 
the quality) 


in galt) 


Sims, pepe ay ep 


e on Tims, who cracks his cranium ; 


It bump at fall, like buds jerani 
Which proves, Ghvteshagie tame, Goan "Sant tans, ve you baat ty tte) 


Though he tun 


Run, neighbours, run,—sure 


RESO me oe ne 


neighbours, run, &c. ‘ke. 


such a sight was never seen,--- 


Dandies from Bond Street, and statesmen from Whitehall ; 
He, she, and epicene, your ever-green and rh fo 
Exhibit, in succession, their “ decline and fall.” 
Thus ’tis with the world, we glide along our summer-time, 


On life’s sli; 


of a rummer-time ; 


Till, spite of scientific skill, and all our bold endeavour, sir, 
Pe a ep Fe ae Seven Se one eae 


Run, neighbours, run, &c. &c. 





THE PAST. 


“ Hope may charm Love, but Memory proves it.” 


MY spirit may not turn awa 
From Love, that was its and last ; 
With thoughts the future cannot bring, 
I turn and dwell upon the past. 


You do not know how I have loved— 
You do not know what I have lost ;--- 
Hy bot of venturing hope is wreck’d— 


y own heart only knows the cost. 


I may look on a face as fair 

As that for ever from me gone : 
However fair it be, can I 

Look as I look’d upon that one ? 


No-—-ere you bid me love 
Love as I once loved, you must 
The passionate feelings "of my reuh, 
The warmth and dew that made it spring. 


Love is divine in our belief 
Of its eternity-—-how vain, 

When we have known that Love can die, 
To think that he can live again ! 


Even if I could dream once more, 
What have I left to offer now % 


A heart which knows that it can change~- 
A sullied faith—a broken vow. 


But this is vain : go search the seas, 
And bring Oblivion’s wave with thee, 
Its deepest one :--then thou may’st speak, 
And only then, of love to me. 


My heart is full of other days,--- 
And its dark bodings are as 
Felt by the Elders of the land, 
When Judah’s second Temple rose = 


Those who had look’d upon the first, 
How could they think the second fair @ 

They only turn’d aside, and wept 
Another temple should be there. 


Then never name Love’s name to me, 
Unless the gentle word is said 

As Pity names a buried friend,--- 
As w murmurs of the dead. 


For love and death are grown to me 
Associate terms ; I only crave 
From one the gift of memory, 
And from the other of a grave. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF MILLEROYE. 


Tux breath is failing on my li 
mite light i fading from m my oye ! 
summons in spring-— 
Thnow aaa 


Fall, fal! to earth, ye fragile leaves, 

And hide from my lone mother’s sorrow 
The last and lowly ae 

Where I shall be to-morrow ! 


But should the fading wilight bri 
Mine own dese pelaen tors to Sab 


I cannot lose such precious tears--- 
Wake my soul from its sleep--- 


His low voice fail’d---the morrow came-— 
But not to him-—and strangers made 

Amid the fallen leaves, his y 
Beneath the oak tree’s shade. 


The twilight darken’d, and the winds 
Pined like a dirge u the air; 

Like tears the leaves fell from the boughs,--- 
But never came his false love there. 


. 
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WANTS A SITUATION. 
** Thou shalt not gormandize as thou hast done with me, 


And sleep, and snore, and rend apparel out.” 


iu it be of consequence to my read- 
ers to know who and what my fa- 
ther and mother were, there is no 
chance of their cariosity being grat- 
ified, inasmuch, as I know no more 
about them, than if no such beings 
had existed. I certainly have a re- 
collection, when about six -years old, 
of being dressed in a litle cap and 
blue gown, half starved at a parish 
school, walking in couptes with about 
twenty more anfortunates, miserable 
as myself, tova church every time it 
was opened, and in this recreative 
exercise passed many of my 
hours until I became thirteen years 


ofage. | 

Happy ! thought I, when a 
muffin-faced old woman hired me as 
aservant for a lodging-house, at four- 
teen pence’a week. Any where 


was paradise, according to my idea, 


but the school. I should get clear 
of Missus and her high-heeled shoe, 
which had left many a bump upon 
my head, as her constant weapon 
of offence, and of wearing my fingers 
to the bone, in making shirts out of 
sackcloth, for raw apprentices. With 
a joyful heart, 2nd as much brains 
as I should have been better without, 
I packed up my all in a charity- 
school pocket-handkerchief, and fol- 
lowed my new employer to a dirty 
house, not far from Panton-street, 
Leicester-square. 

The appearance of the interior of 
this domicile was not much calculat- 
ed to inspire hope of felicity to an 
experienced person; but, with the 
school in my mind’ s eye, I trudged 
into the kitchen, dark as a coal-hole, 
aod found myself maid-of-all-work 
to a menagerie of foreigners. 

The first evening passed away in 
comparative happiness ; but the pal- 
lid cheek and sunken eye of the 
girl, whose place I was to occupy, 
_ Struck me to the very heart, young 
a8 I was, whilst the insufferable smell 


SnaksPsaer. 


of tobacco and snuff, aad the sight of 
a ragged shirt, which was drying by 
the fire over the back of a chair, dis- 
pelled all hope of future comfort ; so 
that I looked with regret upon my 
clean white apron, in the anticipation 
as to what would be the colour of it 
that day week, and the shivering re- 
flection that I had but one solitary 
change in the world. The following 
morning, before six, was ushered in 
by the stentorian lungs of the landla- 
dy, vociferating for “ poor Polly” —so 
up I got, with a pain in every bone, 
from the hardness of my bed of 
flucks, to light the fire, and prepare 
breakfasts for the tribe of occupants 
of the different bed-rooms which 
were let. In this, however, I was 
agreeably disappointed, for the land- 
lady, with a gracious smile, inform- 
ed me that the gentlemen ‘generally 
remained in bed until the middle of 
the day, chat breakfast and an early 
dinner might answer for one and the 


“same thing, and that nothing more 


was required than to take up seven 
cups of coffee, which she would pour 
out, and leave them on the landing- 
place first floor, after ringing a bell 
to summon the lodgers. 1 was al- 
ways given to curiosity, even when 
a child; so, after ringing the bell, I 
retired into a spare’ room, and, to 
my surprise, saw seven men, some 
frem up stairs, and some from down, 
all congregate to the coffee, and, 
each snatching a cup, retire the way 
he came. I made no remark to my 
mistress, because I had no business 
to look; but avery few days con- 
vinced me I had been ensnared into 
a most miserable situation, so I de- 
termined to get away so soon as I 
could. Unfortunately, no opportu- . 
nity offered for more than two years, 
during which time I never knew what 
it was to have a good meal; yet, 
somehow, I grew up to be a pretty 
gitl, which, I suppose, caused an old 
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Frenchman, with a huge pair of whise 
kers, to stop me on the stairs one 
afternoon, and make violent love. 
F leon I had one by rad 
© ing good books when at school 
so called’ out as loud as I could, an 
threatened to tell my mistress of his 
behayiour, who would send him pack- 
ing with his impudence; but he, 
knowing more of the world than I, 
was beforehand with me, and made 
such a complaint as procured me a 
most severe. beating, which confined 
me many days to my bed, So soon 
as I felt myself able to walk, I resolv- 
ed to use the best means nature had 
nted me.in runving away, there- 
ore dissembled weakness a day or 
' two longer, until a fair opportunity 
should present itself, A love 
of a she-friend of my mistress assist- 
ed me one evening, unknown to her- 
self; for they both had been so li- 
beral in their sacrifices to Juniper, 
after tea, that they fell asleep, and 
ais sites was immovable in her 
ehair. Profiting by this chance, I 
packed up my ba » which was 
no trouble to carry, fet myself out of 
the street door, and ran as fast as I 
was able towards Hyde-Park-corner. 
It was summer time, and a fine 
evening, so I continued my route, 
and trusted to chance for my future 
fate. I had no character to lose (I 
should say from my last place), and 
only three-pence in my pocket, there- 
fore was in no fear of being robbed. 
For the first time in my life I was to- 
tally independent of all the world. 
I wandered three or four miles, as 
near as I could guess, until I saw a 
public-house by the road side, which 
was much to my liking, when, feeling 
very tired, I determined to make 
the most of my.t nce, and en- 
deavour to procure a lodging for the 
night. With this intention.I accost- 
ed the landlady of the house, who 
listened to my. story, and I: told the 
truth; but she la in my face 
when I offered her the money. Mor- 
tified and alarmed, I burst into tears ; 
but the good woman set my. heart at 
rest, by promising to accommodate 
me until morning with a back garret 
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for nothing. The fatigues of the day, 
and a hearty supper off bread and 
cheese, made me sleep well, and | 
awoke refreshed and careless, as if I 
had no farther to go, and nothing on 
earth to care about. 

The charity of this good woman 
detained me to assist inthe bar untit 
she could recommend me, which she 
soon did, to a knot of ladies, who 
kept an establishment, commonly 
calied a preparatory school, at Ham- 
mersmith; and there I was enrolled 
as under servant to wash and comb 
the childr&n, cleam the door-steps, 
make the beds, run of erands, help 
on washing days, attend the gover. 
ness as lady’s maid, aad, in short, to 
make myself, what is termed, gene- 
rally useful. This sort of every-day 
work lasted upwards of six months, 
which appeared to my imagination 
more like six years, when I lost my 
place through an unlucky accident. 
I was playing with two of the chil- 
dren, under seven years ofiage, which 
was the greatest extent of human life 
admitted into our seminary, when 
by an unfortunate blow on the nose, 
I knocked a little girl from the top 
of the stairs to the bottom. The go- 
vernesses, Misses Griffinhalt, three 
in number, uproused by the squalling, 
ran and hobbled (one was Jame) from 
their room, to assist the sufferer, 
who then squalled ten times louder 
than before. A formal inquiry took 
place, which ended in my complete 
exculpation; but an unforeseen visit 
from the mother of the child brought 
back the whole weight of the blame 
upon my shoulders, and it was finally 
arranged that I was to be turned out 
of deors, upon condition the child 
was not to be removed from the 
school. On the mother’s departure, 
my earnest entreaties procured me a 
week’s respite, during which time I 
epee mero d friend, the land- 
ady of the “ Frog and Tooth-ache,” 
where I came from, and she ence 
more lent me her assistance. It is 
an old saying that three removes are 
as bad as a fire, but it was not so 
with me; nor did it require any ex- 


traordinary exertion to place me and 
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mine in the kitchen of Mrs. Puffwa- 
terty, in Baker-street, Portman square. 
My pew master and mistress were of 
that class of people who endeavour 
to pass for fashionables, with low in- 
comes and high notions, They must 
have a house in Baker-street; but 
the first and second floor were let 
out in lodgings. They affected style 
in dress, and much visiting, and the 
glass, over the fire-place on the ground 
floor, was. nearly covered with invi- 
tation tickets and cards, returning 
thanks for polite enquiries, some of 
which were more than six months 
old, I never knew exactly what call- 
ing my master followed, but think he 
must have been either in the coal er 
blacking trade, as he always came 
home with a dirty face. Creditors 
were constantly knocking, beseeching 
for money, though they seldom got 
any, but were sure to be pacified by 
the smooth tongue of Mr. Hugh P—, 
or scared from the door, by the por- 
tentous phiz of his better half. ‘This 
woman seemed determined to main- 
tain a reputation for fashion, in de- 
fiance of poverty and all other oppo- 
sition; for I have seen her sit down 
to dine off a part of a cold shoulder 
of mutton, whilst dressed in a silk 
pelisse, trimmed with chinchilli fur, 
and drink her small beer out of a 
tea-cup ; yet at the same time, her 
handkerchief would be perfumed 
with otto of roses, or esprit de le 
vande aux mille fleurs, which is, as I 
recollect. to be got for 3s. 6d. the 
bottle, and I ought to know all about 
it, as 1 have fetched it so many times 
for her use, She was a rosy-cheeked 
dame when dressed out for a party, 
and well she might be, for the rou 

was plastered on her cheeks as thick- 
ly as the stucco on the outside of a 
modern-built house. It would be 
useless to enumerate how many times 
I have gone up stairs, whilst my heart 
has ached with fatigue, to answer the 
first or second floor bell, with one 
of the children at my back, another 
sppened on my right arm, and the 
coal-skuttle on my left; but, for the 
information of the unenlightened, and 
to give publicity to the sort of life 


maids-of-all-work sometimes lead, I 
will sketch an outline of my one day’s 
amusement in this house, ing to 
observe, that our second floor lodger 
was a maiden in years, confined to 
her bed, and that there wére four 
children of Mrs. Puffwaterly’s at 
home. Got up at six, put the rooms 
to rights, dressed the brats, and fed 
em, washed ’em, and took two to 
school—waited on the second floor 
ledger—took my own breakfast— 
prepared ditto for master and mistress 
—cleared away, wash’d up things— 
fed parrot, cat, kitten and rabbit— 
made six beds—cook’d broth for 
sick, and meat for healthy—swept 
and cleaned the children’s playroom 
—mem. a pretty hog-stye—-wash- 
ed down the yard and area—- 
fetched the two brats from school— 
gave ’em their dinner—wash’d their 
hands and face—cleared away—swept 
the kitchen and scoured the pantry— 
waited on second floor lodger seve- 
ral times—got ready, and gave sup- 
per, and put brats to bed—needle- 
work ten minates—answered door 
thirty-two times—-waited on sick 
lodger on various occasions-—fell 
asleep before the fire very tired, and 
jumped up in a flurry, occasioned by 
a loud knocking, announcing the ar- 
rival of the fashionable Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Poff, at three o’clock in the 
morning, from av evening party. 
How long my constitution could 
have withstood this sort of life, I 
will not pretend to determine; for 1 
had made my miud up to giving warn- 
ing, when I was spared the trouble, 
by two gentlemen, old friends of my 
conte ibe Doe and bis brother-ix.- 
law Richard, who called to ascertain 
the value of the furniture. Setting 
no particular value on me or my 
company, they commenced thieir 
packing by packing me off. Now, 
as those plunderers of poor sarvant 
girls, the Morning Herald and Post, 
won’t give the smallest scrap of their 
sheets to any description of maids for 
for less than seven shillings,] trust to 
your better gallantry for the free in- 
sertion of this notice to the public, of 
one whoat present Wants aSituation, 
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THE PILGRIMAGE TO 8T. GANGLOF. 


AN ANECDOTE OF THE OLDEN TIME.—FROM THE GERMAN. 


WERTHA, the niece of Count 

Meinhard of Hornstein, while 
—- from a severe illness, had 
vowed an eight days’ pilgrimage to 
St. Ganglof, to present cathe Virgin 
anew and splendid robe, in grati- 
tude for the assistance she had af- 
forded her. The robe was prepar- 
ed, and as soonas Bertha found her 
strength sufficiently restored, she set 
out on her journey. 

Her road lay by the side of the 
sparkling waters of the Golden Well, 
whigh still preserves the name, As 
she drew near, she perceived an old 
woman, much bent by age and pov- 
erty, seated by the brink of the well. 
Her alms-bag lay beside her, and 
her staff was clasped in her trembling 
hands, 

Bertha looked upon her with com- 
passion, and was about to give her 
an alms, when the old woman lifted 
up her shaking head, and addressed 
her benefactress—-“ Good-morrow, 
fair lady ; come hither and do mea 
service, I am old and weak ;—I 
am thirsty, but I cannot stoop, with- 
out danger, to the well. ill my 
wooden cup with water, from this 
clear spring.” 

The lady, without hesitation, filled 
the cup with water, gave it to the 
old woman, and laid an alms in her 
lap. The old woman thanked her. 
Bertha continued her journey to St. 
Ganglof, and performed her devo- 
tions at the shrine. When she re- 
turned by the well, the old woman 
was no longer to be seen. . 
aa next day, at the same hour, 
she again set out on her pilgrim 
and when she reached the spot, the 
old woman was again seated by the 
well, “ Fair lady,” said she, “do 
me a service, and fillmy wooden cup 
with water from the well.” Bertha 
filled the cup, placed it in her with- 
ered hand, and laid her alms in her 
lap. She continued her journey to 


St. Ganglof, and performed her de- 
votions. 

The third day she passed by the 
well, and again found the old woman 
seated by its side. She accosted her 
with the usual request; the lady, as 
before, filled the cup ; and when she 
returned, the old woman: was no 
longer to be seen. 

The circumstance appeared to her 
rather singular, and on her return, 
she told the story to the Chaplain, 
and asked his opinion, The ee 
lain thought the affwir rather an odd 
one. “ My daughter,” said he, “ an- 
gels, it is said, have sometimes ap- 
peared to men in human form. Even 
the holy Virgin herself has some- 
times clothed herself in the garb of 
a beggar, and has richly rewarded 
her benefactors, All the holy manu- 
scripts and legends in the noble li- 
brary of the convent of St. George 
are quite clear as to the fact. ‘Give 
yourself no. uneasiness, daughter. 
Continue to perform the command 
of the old woman, and to give her 
alms unasked ; they will be repaid to 
you an hundred fold.” 

Bertha.—May J not address her, 
and ask her who she is, and what 
she is doing at the well? 

The Chaplain, When you have 
seven times filled her cup, you may. 

The lady went the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth days, to St. Ganglof, as 
before. She found the old woman 
regularly at her wonted seat, filled 
her cup, and gave her an alms, On 
the seventh day, when she had filled 
her cup, and given her the usual do- 
nation, she paused, instead of pro- 
ceeding on her journey, ’ 

The Old Woman,—Why do you not 
proceed, as usual, to your devotions? 

Bertha.—To-day is the seventh 
day of my pilgrimage. ‘To-morrow 
I go for the last time to St. Ganglof. 
Ere I go, 1 would fain learn who you 
are, and why you come hither. 
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Old Woman.—I am but a poor 
woman, who came hither to solicit 
alms from wayfaring passengers. 

Bertha.—1 never find you here 
op my return, 

Old Woman.—I am then in the 
town.* You are kind and compas- 
sionate, and when you return hither 
to-morrow, I will show you what 
you will be pleased to see. 

The lady waited for the morrow 
with impatience. It came at last, 
and she hastened to the place of 
meeting. ‘The old woman was seat- 
ed, as usual, by the well. She filled 
the cup, placed her alms in her lap, 
and stood waiting for the old woman 
to address her. “ Proceed,” said 
she, “to St. Ganglof. When you 
return you will find me here, and I 
will then fulfil my promise.” Bertha 
went, and on her return she for the 
first time found the old woman still 
seated by the well. 

Old Woman.—You are come at 
lengih, my child. 

Bertha.—F ulfil your promise then, 
and show me what I am to see. 

Old Woman.—And what would 
you wish to see? 

Bertha.—In truth I know not. 

Old Woman.—You should have 
thought before. Would you wish to 
see your soul ? 

Bertha.—My soul! Nay, I should 
have no wish to see my soul. There 
are many things a young maiden 
would rather see. 

Old Woman.—Your future lover 
and husband, perhaps ? 

Bertha.—Why, yes. But remem- 
ber he must be very handsome. 

Old Woman.—That is as Heaven 
pleases, But you shall see him. 

She drew forth a polished plate 
from her basket, and held it before 
the eyes of the lady. 

Old W.—Now, are you satisfied ? 

Bertha-—(shuddering )}—God of 
Heaven ! What is this ! 

Old Woman.—How, what have 
you seen ? 

_ Bertha,—A monster—a coal-black 
yisage with red eyes—horns ! 


Old Womaz.—Horns ! 

Bertha.—Wretch, it was the devil. 

Old Woman-—(calmly).—-So I 
thought. 

Bertha.—Thou art a witch, an old 
villainous hag. Wretch, knowest thou 
not that I am the niece of Count 
Meinhard, whose word can send thee 
in an instant to the scaffold, 

Old Woman.—When he has me 
in his power he may ; not sooner, 

Bertha,—Is this the reward of my 
kindness ? 

Old Woman.—What shall be, shall 
be. ; 

Bertha.—Thou at least shalt not 
escape the stake, ungrateful wretch. 

Old Woman.—That remains to 
be seen. 

Bertha quitted the spot with rapi- 
dity, came almost breathless to her 
uncle, and told him what had hap- 

ned. The Chaplain clasped his 

nds together in terror. The Count 
sent his people in all directions, but 
the old woman remained undiscov- 
ered, and consequently unburned. 
* * - * . 


The Confessor to whom, as he. 
said himself, the safety of the youn 
lady’s soul was entrusted, cujuinad 
poor Bertha so many fasts and pen- 
ances, that in the course of a month 
she was as pale and meagre as if she 
had taken the veil. At last her un- 
cle found it necessary to interfere ; 
the penances were shortened, the 
fasts omitted, and Bertha regained 
her beauty and loveliness. By de- 
grees the story faded from her mem- 
ory, and she again that re- 
ps and cheerfulness of mind which 

ad been disturbed by this mysteri- 
ous incident. 

The young Count Otto, of Rasen- 
burg, had long admired the fair Ber- 
tha, and enly waited for a favourable 
opportunity of discovering to her the 
impression she had made on his 
heart. The, wished-for opportunity 
soon after occurred, during the .ban- 
quets given by Count Poppo Von 
Henneberg on his marriage with the 
heiress of Orlamunda. 


* Weimar, near which the Castle of Hormstein is sitrated. 
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Count Meinhard and his niece, 
with the young Count Otto, were of 
the party. banquet was splen- 
did. Music and the dance prolonged 
the pleasures of the night; and in one 
of those intervals which every one 
who knows any thing of the matter 
knows how to turn to account in a 
ball-room, the youthful Count had 
poured into the ear of the blushing 
maiden his tale of love. 

She listened with a downcast look, 
and answered, like a well-bred and 
obedient maiden of those days, that 
he must first obtain her uncle’s con- 
sent; for that a young lady had no 
power without the consent of her pa- 
rents or her guardians, to contract 
any engagement. Otto thought the 
answer quite satisfactory, and deter- 
mined, without a moment’s delay, to 
speak to Count Meinhard on the 
subject. 

In the meantime, some of the 
guests, by way of varying the amuse- 
ments of the evening, had asked, and 
obtained permission to perform a 
masquerade. The hall now began to 
fill with masks of the strangest and 
most grotesque appearance, which 
nothing but the wild and fanciful 
imaginations of that period could 
have devised. 

Bertha was accosted by a mask in 
the garb of a pilgrim, whom she could 
not discover, and whe continued to 
annoy her with his assiduities. Wea- 
ry of this persecution, she was en- 
deavouring to escape from him, 
when, turning round, she saw before 
her the horrible countenance with 
the fed eyes and frightful claws which 
had appeared to her in the magic 
glass of the old woman of the weli. 

She gavea loud cry, and sunk on 
the ground. The guests crowded 
around her, and she was gently re- 
moved from the hall to her chamber, 
where she slowly recovered her 
senses. ‘The chaplain and her maid- 
ens watched by her‘couch during 
the night. 

Next ‘morning she confided the 
cause of her illness to her uncle, and 
a solemn consultation immediately 
took place. No one had seen the 
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dreadful mask which occasioned this 
disorder, and they were at last drawn 
to the conclusion, that the whole was 
some unnatural delusion of the devil, 

The matter was referred to the 
Monks of St. George, who, after ma- 
ture deiiberation, gave it as their 
opinion, “That, as it was evident 
the father of lies had formed a syste. 
matic plan to lay hold of the soul of 
poor Bertha, the only way in which 
she could be protected against a re. 
petition of his visits would be to 
shut her up immediately in a con 
vent.” 

Bertha could not perceive the 
soundness of this conclusion, for the 
knowledge she already had of the 
pleasures of a conventual life was 
by no means calculated to inspire 
her with the wish of passing the days 
of her youth in the solitude of a 
cloister ; and Count Meinhard him- 
self, who had no children of his own, 
and who had always looked on Ber- 
tha as a daughter, would not hear of 
the measure at thatt) ne. He deter- 
mined to wait, and to see what should 
happen further, before consenting to 
devote his beloved niece to the 
gloom of a convent. In this resolu- 
tion he was confirmed by Otto, who 
could scarcely listen with patience 
to the proposal; and the Monks, 
finding their advice rejected, gave 
them up as very heretic and incorri- 
gible halachita. 

Meinhard and his niece returned 
to his castle. Thither they were 
followed by Otto, who now made his 
proposal in form, and was accepted. 
But Count Meinhard exacted from 
him a condition that he should wait 
with patience for a year, This, as 
every one knows, was a very méde- 
rate and reasonable adjournment, ac- 
cording to the customs of the olden 
time. 

Both waited with impatience, how- 
ever, chiding the slow movements of 
the revolving year, and rejoicing 
when the returning spring brought 
nearer the pertoe of their union. 

. * 7 . 

The marriage-day was fixed, and 
four weeks only were now wanting 
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to complete their happiness, Count 
Meiuhard was happy because he saw 
al! around him so, and Otto as happy 
as impatience would allow him to be. 

He slept only indifferently well at 
night; but one night in particular 
he was more restless and sleepless 
than usual. He sprang out of bed, 
and bethought himself, almest with- 
out knowing why, that, midnight as 
it was, he could cool his feverish and 
nervous irritation by a turn io the 
castle garden. He hastily threw on 
his mantle, put his sword under his 
arm, cautiously descended the small 
winding staircase of the tower in 
which he slept, or rather could not 
sleep, and came into the garden. 

The night was calm and still, The 
wind scarcely rustled through the 
boughs of the old fruit-trges which 
bordered the walks, The moon had 
gone down, but the faint light of a 
summer night rendered objects visi- 
ble at some distance. The Count 
moved slowly down the centre walk, 
enjoying the fresh air of the night, 
which calmed the fever of his nerves, 
and restored his. frame to tranquil- 
lity, At length something like the 
murmur of distant voices struck on 
his ear. He was now approaching 
the back-door of the garden, and as 
he paused and listened, he heard 
still more distinctly the sound of 
voices, as in conversation, With slow 
and cautious steps he drew near, and 
perceived, through the dim light, a 
figure standing in the door-way, who 
seemed to be addressing some one 
without the garden, ‘The voices 
were those of men. 

“You delay too long,” said the 
person on the outside. 

“Not at all,” replied the figure 
who stood within ; “ matters are not 
to be managed so easily as you 
think.” 

“ Of what avail are your plans ? 
They never will bring matters to a 
conclusion, Count Meinhard will 
make his niece his heiress, and we 
are sent empty away. Were she 
once only fairly immured in a clois- 
ter, his estates could not escape us. 
We should then have terrified him 
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in the hour of death with fearful pic- 
tures of hell-fire, promised him a free 
passage to heaven, by putting on the 
cowl and the robe of the monk, and 
his vast possessions would have be- 
come the property of the Convent, 
as his spiritual administrator. But 
you delay,—and delay for ever,— 
and in the meantime Otto carries off 
the maiden and the estates.” 

“ Slow but sure, is our system.” 

“ Delay will never do here. The 
marriage is close at hand, and then 
what becomes of your security ?” 

“ But let me speak.” 

“ Well, what then ?” 

“We must give the maiden ano- 
ther view ef the devil’s portrait.” 

“ Aye, but where ?—and how ?” 

“How! why, as we did before. 
And where! On her pilgrimage to 


St. Ganglof, where she goes to-mor- 
row to promise a dress.to the Virgin, 
and to bespeak her good graces for 
her intended marriage.” 

“ Exactly ; that will do ; but stay; 
Father Martin, the devil’s represen- 


tative is a strong fellow; why may 
he not carry her off at once? I can 
easily procure a conveyance; and 
once fairly in a cloister, we shall 
take care she shall not revisit the 
vanities of this world. Count Mein- 
hard shall be given to understand 
that the devil has carried off his 
niece at last, and then we shall con- 
vert part of his property into masses 
for her soul.” 

“Very well, so be it, But what 
will Otto say ?” 

«“ Why, he must just sleep without 
his bride.” 

“ But suppose the lady should die 
of fright ?” 

“In God’s name let her do so, 
What is it to us? If she die—why 
she is gone, and our blessing shall go 
with her.” 

“ Well—the Saints protect you ! 
It is cursedly dark—I wish I were 
safe in my cell.” 

* Nonsense ! you don’t believe—” 

“In the dark I believe in any 
thing. It is a far way to the monas- 
tery, and under the dark shadow of 
these monstrous elms, the imagina 
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tion frames a thousand frightful 
images.” 

“ If you choose to remain with me 
at the castle, you may.” 

“Then by all means let it be so. 
The night is no man’s friend, and I 
don’t know whether the way home is 
altogether safe. But you have some- 
thing comfortable at hand, I hope.” 

“Two good vessels of Rhine wine.” 

“ St. Francis be praised! We 
shall spend the night devoutly, se- 
cundem facium sanctorum. ‘ Let 
every thing be done decently and in 
order.? Heaven made the grape to 
comfort the heart of man, and we 
shall shew our gratitude by obeying 
the intention of Providence. To do 
the Count justice, he keeps a good 
glass of wine in his cellar. He isa 
very respectable person indeed—-very 
respectable; only 1 wish he would 

ray a little more—and pay a little 
boone But St. Francis forbid that 
apy one should be listening !” 

“ Who ?” 

“ Otto, for instance.” 

“ He is sound enough, I'll warrant 
you.” 

“ Then ‘come along—in heaven’s 
name. As for your two flasks of 
Rhine wine, the morning sun shall 
never dawn on them—that’s settled. 
All is transitory in this life; wine is 
made only to be drunk up; man is 
born only to die.” 

“ Hoary villains!” exclaimed Otto, 
as he rushed forward, and seized the 
monks by their cowls, “ your treach- 
ery also has had its time !” 

“ All good spirits watch over us !” 
cried the affrighted monks. 

“Talk not of spirits—I am a 
man—— Otto of Kafernburg, who 
sleeps so soundly, while villains are 
crouching like moles in the dark, 
and hatching their infernal plots in 
congenial gioom. Come forward to 
the Count. If you do not go quiet- 
ly, I will beat the brains out of your 
heads—if you have got such a thing 
about you.” 

* Count, you mistake—’twas but 
a joke.” 

“No matter—I am in earnest. 
Forward !” 
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“Will you draw down on 
_ head the ban of the Church ?” 

“ It will be more easily borne than 
the weight of such a conscience as 
yours,” 

“ Will yeu dare, then, to lay hands 
on members of a holy order 7” 

“ Holy ! Good Heaven—holiness 
in the mouth of traitors such as 
these But do you think I fear your 
feeble anathemas? Forth, I say, or 
I will show you that my arm is 
heavy.” 

“ We are two to one. Despair 
gives courage. Bethink thee, Ono, 
If we once determine to resist —” 

“ The first who dares to lift hand 
or foot against me, I shall pierce 
him through and through, as 1 would 
a dog. Forward, I say, for the last 
time.” 

Still they hesitated ; but a few 
strokes over the shoulders with the 
flat side of Otto’s sword soon brought 
them to their senses. Otto drove 
the reluctant and struggling monks 
before him to the castle, gave the 
alarm, and ordered the servants im- 
mediately to waken Count Mein 
hard. 

He listened to the story in silence, 
and addressing the Monks with a 
look of extreme contempt, told them 
they were unworthy of his resent 
ment, and ordered them instantly to 
leave his presence. Otto by no means 
wished to allow them to escape with 
so gentle a punishment, and remon- 
strated with the Count, “ They are 
sufficiently punished,” said Mei» 
hard, “ by the sight of men of ho 
nour, whom they dare not look upon, 
and the consciousness that their 
schemes of villany are detected ; they 
and their Order shall long have occa- 
sion to remember the Pilgrimage to 
St. Ganglof.” 

Nothing now remained to prevent 
the union of the lovers. No witch 
sat by the waters of the Golden 
Well ; and many a time did the bride 
of Otto perform her wonted jourvey 
to St. Ganglof, to thenk the Virgin 
for the happiness she enjoyed as® 
wife and @ mother, 
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MY AUNT’S POODLE, 


Y Aunt Margaret has a poodle. 

. It is unquestionably, the ugliest 
little beast that ever bere the canine 
form. Nature has done nothing for 
it; and this neglect has been aggra- 
vated by a variety of accidents, Early 
in its puppy-days one of its legs was 
broken by a fall through the spiral 
staircase, from the top of the house to 
the bottom; so that it limps. Its 
eyes were villanous at the best of 
times ; they were marked by a sly, 
suspicious, discontented leer, and 
never looked you honestly in the 
face. They gave the dog the air ofa 
pickpocket; and I seldom ever met it 
without instinctively putting my hand 
tomy watch or my purse. Had I 
any faith in transmigration, I should 
say that the soul of Bill Soames had 
passed into the ugly body of my old 
aunt’s poodle. But as if the natural 
expression ef its eyes had been in- 
sufficient to render the beast hateful, 
an accident must needs occur to re- 
move all doubt upon the point. Some 
months age, the contents of a phial 
of spirits of hartshorne were over- 
turned into Mr. Lovely’s right eye— 
(for Lovely is the appropriate name 
of the exquisite creatare)—which 
said right eye has not only been ever 
since relieved of the performance of 
all optical duties, but it has assumed 
an appearance by no means so agree- 
able as to warrant adescription, Its 
skin too !—The common saying that 
“Beauty is but skin-deep,” would, 
in this instance, become a gross ex- 
aggeration, for Mr. Lovely’s beauty 
is not even as deep as that. He is— 
to make a literal use of another com- 
mon expression—in a very ugly skin. 
Itis of no imaginable colour—a sort of 
yellowish-greenish-brownish grey— 
an unearthly, vampire tinge. And 
here again accident has stept in to 
make bad, worse. By the upsetting 
of a cauldron of boiling water, the 
unlucky animal was woefully scalded ; 
and to this hour he bears evidence of 
his sufferings, and his miraculous cs- 


cape from death, in two large, ghast- 
ly pink spots—one or his left side, 
the other on the nape of his neck— 
as free from hair as the palm of your 
hand. Now, though it would be im- 
possible to /ike such a mass of ugliness 
and deformity, yet had it been a well 
disposed, kind-hearted, gentlemanly 
dog ; a dog of prepossessing manners, 
respectable habits, deceut conduct, 
and unimpeachable morals; or were 
it remarkable for its talents and ac- 
complishments ; one might, upon all 
or any of these accounts, and in con- 
sideration of its sufferings, bave pitied 
and endured it. But, no: as it is 
the ugliest, so it is the worst of creat- 
ed beasts: sulky, snarling, savage, 
and sneaking ; thankless and dissatis- 
fied ; as arrant a thief as a magpie, 
as finished a blackguard as a buich- 
er’s cur ; and for accomplishments— 
it could not sit up upon its hinder 
legs, pick up a penny-piece, or fetch 
a handkerchief across the room, were 
either of those feats to be made its 
benefit of clergy. 

It may be asked: Why be at the 
pains of describing so worthless a 
beast ?>—Because the beast, worthless 
as it is, is the sole arbiter of the des- 
tinies of the only remaining represen- 
tatives of three ancient houses—the 
Nolands, the Thwaites’s, and the 
Briggs’s. Besides, the beast has a clear 
income of twelve hundred pounds a 

ear ; or, which in the same thing, he 
as the disposal of it. 

Yesterday was my old Aunt Mar- 
garet’s birth day, when, as usual, all 
the members of her family were in- 
vited to dine with her. Poor Jack 
Noland and myself are her only im- 
mediate relations; the Briggs’s (con- 
sisting of Mr. and Mrs. B. with their 
son and daughter, Pomponius and 
Julia) and Miss Priscilla Thwaites 
(a maiden lady of fifty-seven) being 
merely first cousins to her late hus- 
band. The assertion that all the 
members of my Aunt Margaret’s 
family were invited to dine with her; 
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requires some modification : nothing 
more must be understood by it than 
all such as enjoy the honour of Mr. 
Lovely’s patronage, and have been 
wise enough to keep terms with him; 
for, besides the seven persons enu- 
merated, there are fifteen others, 
who, owing to various offences com- 
mitted by them against the peace and 
dignity of the rascally little poodle, 
are now no more considered by my 
Aunt Margaret as her relations, than 
Prester John. 

Now, since Aunt Margaret, as Jack 
Noland very sensibly observed to me 
the other day, cannot carry her mo- 
2 with her to the grave, it must be 
evident that the prospects of us seven 
who still continue in favour, are im- 
proved by the removal of the unfor- 
tunate fifteen ; but, in proportion as 
our places are more valuable, our 
duties, our cares, and our anxieties 
are more oppressive. The brute 


seems to be perfectly aware of this ; 
he appears to have studied our dis- 
likes and antipathies for the fiendish 


pleasure of exciting them; and he 
takes a diabolical delight in torment- 
ing us to within an inch of the for- 
feiture of our legacies. He is per- 
haps more circumspect in his con- 
duct towards me than towards the 
other expectants;, for I long ago 
gave him a lesson which he has not 
yet quite forgotten. Iam not of a 
very enduring temper ; and finding 
Mr. Lovely, upon whose caprices my 
hopes depended, to be a dog whose 
good-will was not to be won by gentle- 
ness—refteeting at the same time that 
the continual annoyance he inflicted 
upon me, might one day or other force 
me beyond the bounds of prudence, 
provoke me to retaliate, and tl.ereby 
cost me dearly—I resolved upon a de- 
cisive but dangerous measure, with 
a view to secure myself against 
his fature aggressions, It was sim- 
ply this: one morning, during my 
Aunt Margaret’s absence, in ac- 
knowledgment of an_ inhospitable 

owl at my entrance, and a manifest 
intention to bite, I flogged him in 
such a way as perfectly astonished 
him. He has ever since behaved 


My Aunt’s Poodle. 


to me as well as such a dog cam 
behave. 

But yesterday was, as poor Jack 
Noland forcibly described it, “a tre 
mendous day for us all, aud be d—d 
to the dog.”—Jack, by the way, is 
the poor cousin of our family, whose 
duty it is to love and admire us all, 
to be of every body’s way of think- 
ing but his own, to execute all the 
disagreeable commissions of the fami- 
ly, and patiently bear the reproach 
when any thing goes wrong.—“ Ah, 
there again! “tis Jack’s fault no 
doubt.” But Jack possesses man 
good qualities, and is a pleasant fel 
low when he is allowed to expand. 
But a stern look of the Briggs’s, or a 
sneer of Miss Priscilla, will freeze 
the jest that is glowing at the very 
tip of his tongue ; in which case Jack 
will watch an opportunity of taking 
me aside—for Jack and I are the 
best friends in the werld—and after 
a moment of most expressive silence, 
and with a smile which indicates his 
relish of his own wit, bestow upon me, 
after the following fashion, the entire 
benefit of some piece of pleasantry 
which he had intended for the whole 
party. “I say, Tom; PH tell you 
what I meant to say—so and so— 
and I don’t think it so bad; do you, 
Tom?” But to return—not one of 
us but, at some moment or other, saw 
our hopes of inberitance dangling 
by a single thread. 

But, in order that our sufferings 
and our dangers may be fairly ap- 
preciated, it must be stated, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Briggs dislike dogs general- 
ly, Lovely in particular ; Pomponious 

riggs and Miss Julia Briggs inherit 
the family aversion to the canine spe- 
cies, with the superaddition of a pe- 
culiar dislike of poodles beyond all 
other dogs, and of my Aunt Marga- 
ret’s Lovely beyond all other possible 
poodles ; Miss Priss, the fifty-seven 
year-old maiden cousin, loathes the 
very sight of Lovely, and hates it 
most devoutedly, simply upon the 
true old-maiden principle—because 
it happens to be a favourite with 
Aunt Margaret ; poor Jack and my~ 
self are the only two of the family 





My Aunt’s Poodle. 


who do not entertain a sweeping dis- 
like of all dogs, yet we partake of 
the general aversion to Lovely, and 
hate him with heart and soul, for the 
reason that the dog is an unamiable 
dog. In a word, not one of us but is 
a deadly foe to the animal, and would 
hang or drown it—if we dared. 
Within one hour of dinner-time 
we were all assembled in my Aunt 
Margaret’s drawing room. fier 
she had received our felicitations, 
and listened to our wishes that she 
might enjoy many happy returns of 
the day, Jack slily whispered in my 
ear, “Of course, Tom we don’t mean 
too many.” She burst into tears ; 
lamented to see so few of her rela- 
tions about her upon such a day ; re- 
gretted that the misconduct of the 
absentees (towards Mr. Lovely, be it 
understood) had compelled her to 
have done with them for ever; de- 
clared that she had altered ber will 
in our favour, and hinted that she was 
mistress to alter it again if she should 
see cause, Of this edifying discourse, 
which lasted till dinner was announc- 
ed, the text was “ Love me, love my 
Dog,” and the obvious moral, “ Look 
to your Legacies.” It was not with- 
out its effect ; and Lovely, who seem- 
ed to understand the intention of it, 
occasionally bent his evil eye upon 
each of us, with a look of villainous 
exultation, Old Briggs whistled the 
dog towards him ; Pomponious drew 
a collar for the “little rogue” front 
his pocket; Julia and Mamma each 
patted the “ pretty fellew ;” and then 
turned aside, with a look of disgust, 
to dabble their fingers with Eau de 
Cologne ; “ Come hither, pretty 
* poodle,” said Miss Priscilla, holding 
out some sugar plums which she had 
“ bought*on purpose for the dear 
dog ;” poor Jack Noland volunteer- 
ed to give the “ little fellow” a wash- 
ing in the Serpentine next Sunday ; 
whilst I vehemently swore that Love- 
ly grew prettier and prettier every 
day. Here Jack Noland drew me 
aside, and, assuming a ludicrous 
swagger of independence, said: “I 
tell you what, Tom: this slavery is 
no longer to be borne ;” adding, in 
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his dry way, “ Only we must bear it, 


you know.” 

At dinner we had net a moment’s 
peace. The reptile was either jump- 
ing upon us, and growling till he had 
extorted frem us the choicest morsel 
on our plates, or worrying us into a 
fever by snapping at our legs under 
the table; evidently with an inten- 
tion to proveke us to the commission 
of some outrage upen bim, which 
might draw downupon our heads the 
displeasure of Aunt Margaret. Pre- 
sently, in pure spite, he ran yelping 
to his mistress, as if he had been hurt, 
although I am persuaded no one had 
touched him. “ How can you be so 
cruel to the poor dumb beast ?” said. 
Miss Priscilla ; unjustly and ill-natur- 
edly singling out the family scape- 
goat, poor Jack Noland, for the ques- 
tion, Repreaches were showered up- 
on poor Jack from all quarters, who 
bore them—together with a pretty 
smart lecture from Aunt Margaret, 
and a hint about every shilling of her 
money being at her own disposal— 
with silence and resignation. Jack 
had, however, the good fortune to re~ 
pair the error he had not committed 
by the lucky application of an epi- 
gram he had lately read, which af 
forded him an opportunity of con- 
veying a pretty compliment to Mr. 
Lovely, highly gratifying to my old 
aunt, and at the same time of reveng- 
ing himself by a sly, but desperate hit 
at Miss Priscilla, Perceiving her fond- 
ling the detested poodle, “ Apropos,” 
said Jack—the apropos was, certain- 
ly, somewhat too severe—* A is: 
in an old newspaper which I picked 
up the other day, I met with this 
epigram on an old maid caressing a 
lap-dog.” There was an awful pause, 
and Priscilla let the dog gently down. 
Jack resumed : 


«* Rufa, I’m not astonish’d in the least: 
That thou should’st lick so dainty, clean a 


beast ; 

But that so dainty clean a beast licks thee ! 

That surprises me !”” 

A dead silence succeeded, which 
was only interrupted by my Aunt 
Margaret desiring Jack to ring for 
coffee.—This was the firé time in 
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my life I had ever known Jack to do 


a savage thing; and as we were re- 
turning to the drawing-room, he en- 
deavoured to pastity himself in my 
opinion, by whispering to me, “ It 
was rather hard, te be sure, Tom; 
but I don’t think Cousin Priss will be 
in a hurry gain to try and get me 
eut off with a shilling on account of 
that rascally poodle.” 

The rain was pouring in torrents ; 
and the “ rascally poodle,” who, to 
add to his natural attractions, had 
been scampering about the muddy 
grounds, came dripping into the draw- 
ing room. In this interesting condi- 
tion he ran from one to another 
(carefully avoiding my Aunt Marga- 
ret,) squeezing himself between our 

, and jomping into our laps. The 
fortitude with which the attack was 
borne by us all, and the hervic con- 
trol we maintained over our feelings, 
were astonishing. It is probable that 


Aunt Margaret’s reprimand of Jack 
Noland, and her hint about every 
shilling of her money being at her 


own disposal, may have contributed 
to strengthen our nerves. My first 
impulse certainly was te toss the 
mongrel out of window ; but, consid- 
ering that a good four hundred a year 
(for which, I know, I am down in the 
will) might be tossed out along with 
him, I contented myself by afiecting 
a laugh at the “ unceremonious little 
gentleman,” as I called him, and 
with my cambric pocket-handker- 
chief, smearing the mud over my 
white silk stockings till they, were 
dry. Noland and Pomponious Briggs 
followed my example ; Pomponious, 
as he was making bad worse by 
scrubbing his white kerseymeres, 


A Modern Quadrille. 


muttering, “'Two-pound-ten, by jin- 
go!” Mr. Briggs, senior, swore he 
was the most fortunate man breath- 
ing, for it would not show much upon 
black. Mrs. Briggs, whose French 
pink sarsnet dress was ruined for 
ever, merely simpered out, “ Weil, it 
cannot be helped.” Miss Julia Briggs, 
like her papa, congratulated herself 
upon her good fortune ; for, bein 
dressed in white muslin, which woul 
wash, “ it didn’t much signify.” And 
Miss Priscilla, whose saffron coloured 
white satin dress, which never saw 
the light except on state occasions, 
such as the present, and which was 
now ina condition toset at defiance, 
the utmost magic of the scowerer, 
asseverated, as she waled towards 
the window to conceal her tears, that 
“it did not signify the least in the 
world.” When Mr. Lovely had tho- 
roughly cleaned himself by his visits’ 
to us, he ventured to approach his 
mistress. “I am fearful,” said my 
aunt, patting his back, for he was 
now perfectly dry, “I am fearful 
Lovely has been rather troublesome.” 
It was now who should be foremost 
to assure Aunt Margaret that, so far 
from being troublesome, nothing, in 
our opinion, could be more delight- 
ful than his good-natured playfulness, 
nothing more entertaining than his 
innocent frolics ; and that in every 
possible respect, Lovely was, incon- 
testably, and beyond all means of 
comparison, the sweetest dog in the 
universe, 

My Aunt Margaret’s property is 
all funded ; and of her twelve hun- 
dred a-year she regularly lays by two- 
thirds. This we happen to know. 





A MODERN QUADRILLE, 
** Concordia discors.”’....OVID. 


THIN dandies in tights, oy 


ing each one an ounce ; 


Young ladies befurbelow’d, flounce upon fiounce ; 
Fond mothers extolling their daughters so dear, 


To some 
A party at whist, looking 
Fach at their foe, like the 


good-natured youth of nine hundred a-year ; 
im as a cannibal, 
omans at Hannibal ; 


Some prints on the table, distressingly maul’d, 
> 


And “ exquisite, lovely, bewitching ! 


miscall’d ; 





Varieties. 


Three footmen in lace, and three others without, 

All brilliant as candlesticks, stalking about ; 

An Austrian Hussar, a Sir Patrick O’Stokes, 

Ofthe Poyais Light-horse (but of course that’s a hoax) ; 
A crowd on the stairs, with a wind like a knife, 
Coining sharp round the legs of maid, husband, or wile; 
A pensive young lady, rich, fickle, but cross, 

With a pensive young Irishman near her, of course ; 
One preacher, two poets, and three poetesses ; 

A critic, fantastic aud tawdry whose dress is ; 

All these, with their talents, loquacious or still, 


<s 


as 
ul 
” 
st 
4 


eTresas 


Make up, gentle lady, a modern Quadrille. 
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PERSIAN NOTIONS OF EUROPEAN WORK- 
MANSHIP. 

HE Persians entertain very mag- 

nificent and mysterious ideas of 
the power imparted by Europeans to 
many of their mechanical inventions, 
as well as of their profound know- 
ledge in preparing salutary or per- 
nicious drugs; effects nothing lexs 
than magical are attributed to many 
of their inventions. Among other 
things it was believed that certain 
telescopes were constructed in Eu- 
rope, capable of viewing all that 
should pass within the walls of a for- 
tified place, even from a great dis- 
tance; others by which, if the pro- 
pristor desired it, he could, by look- 
ing at the outside of an harem, see 
all the women within its walls ; oth- 
ers ayain were supposed to be pos- 
sessed of remarkable powers for ob- 
serving the heavenly bodies. Our 
fire-arms, too, were often believed to 
have peculiar properties, that con- 
ferred formidable powers upon their 
possessors, ‘I'he same idea prevailed 
regarding our cutlery. Meerza Ab- 
dool Javat one day showing me at 
least fifty very good English knives, 
which he had collected in a drawer, 
complained that there was not one 
of them worth a farthing. 1 looked 
at them, saw that they were all of 
excellent makers, bu: had all been 
ill used ; and on enquiring the reason, 
“Ah!” said he, “they are all bad, 
all cheats not one of them can cut 
tron as they should do.” “Cut 
iron!” cried I, “who ever saw a 
knife that could cut iron ?” “ What!” 
demanded he, and have you not 


among you knives that can cut iron ?”” 
“ No, certainly,” said I, “ who could 
have told you so foolish a thing ?” 
“ Look, then,” said he again, “ what 
lies are told : hear the story that was 
retailed to us of you Ferringhees. It 
was said that a certain man once 
came into the court before your 
king’s dewan khaneh, and after sa- 
luting his majesty, he offered for sale 
a little penknife, which he said was 
of wonderful powers. The king ask- 
ed the price of it, and was told by 
the owner that it was twenty thou- 
sand tomauns. ‘ Ilow,’ said the king, 
‘do you dare to impose on your so- 
vereign in that way ? let him be pun- 
ished on the spot.’ Upon that, the 
man went up to a large cannen that 
was lying in the court-yard, and, 
making a cut at it with his knife, al- 
most divided it in two, exclaiming, 
‘ See, there, O king! mark if I told 
untruths regarding the value of this 
knife ; but now it never shall be 
yours.” With that he broke the 
blade, and threw the pieces away, 
nor would he ever make another ; 
but,” added the meerza, “ a.though 
knives ef such uncommon powers 
are not to be had, I always believed 
that the good English penknives 
were calculated to cut steel or iron ; 
and you quite astonish me when you 
inform me that this is not the case.” 


RAIL ROADS. 

The following facts relative to rail- 
roads is valuable : goods from Liver- 
pool to London, by waggon, are 
charged £12 per ton, and delivered 
on the 6th day. By the canal, £4 
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per ton, delivered on the 8th, 12th, 
and 16th day. By the van, £16 
per ton, and delivered on the third 
day; and of so much importance is 
despatch in many commercial trans- 
actions, that the vans are often lad- 
en almost to breaking down. By 
the rail-road, 192 miles, calculated 
at the Stockton and Darlington price 
of two-pence per mile, a ton would 
be only £1 12s., with certain deli- 
very on the second day. ‘The supe- 
riority of rail-way communication is 
therefore clearly demonstrated, for 
it combines all the requisites—safe- 
ty, expedition, and cheapness. 
ALL Is LOST: 

Brantome thus relates the death of 
Mademoiselle de Limeuil, maid of 
honour to Queen Catherine of Medi- 
cis.. She had dishonoured her birth 
by her dissolute life. At the ap- 


proach of death, she sent for a valet 
of her’s named Julien, who played 
remarkably well on the violin. “Ju- 
lien,” said she, “take your violin, 
and play to-me The Defeat of the 


Swiss, play it as well as you can, and 
don’t leave off till you see me dead ; 
and when you come to the words 
All is lost, repeat that part four or 
five times in the most plaintive man- 
ner you can, 
desired, and she herself assisted him 
with her voice ; and when they came 
to that part All is lost, she repeated 
it twice, and turning to the other side 
of herbed, she said to her com- 
panions, All is lost, indeed, now, and 
so she died. - 
Proposal for improving the Phan- 
tasmagoria, by Wm. Ritchie, A. 
M. Rector of Tain Academy. In 
a Letter to the Editor of the Ed- 
inburgh Journal of Science. 
Dear Sin—You are well aware, 
that, in the common phantasmagoria, 
the object becomes brighter and 
brighter as it diminishes, pr as it 
seems to retire, till, at length, it 
verges into a luminous point. Now, 
this is so completely contrary to 
what takes place in nature, that the 
momentary belief of reality, so for- 


The valet did as she’ 


Variclies. 


cibly impressed on the miad, be. 
comes gradually weaker, and at last 
totally vanishes. 

To supply this defect, F would, 
therefore, propose the following al- 
teration, which will render the de- 
ception much more natural and 
striking. 

Let a small portable gasometer 
be procured, capable of holding a 
sufficient- quantity of condensed eil 
gas. Let a stop-cock having a small 
groove, gradually deepeuing, be 
adapted to it so that the quantity of 
gas escaping to the burner can be in 
creased or diminished at pleasure, 
By diminishing the light according to 
a certain law, the brilliancy of the 
object will be gradually impaired as it 
retires, the lineaments of the figure 
will become shadowy and obscure, 
and the phantom itself will at length 
vanish into thin air. If you consider 
this notice worth a place in your 
journal, by inserting it, you will 
oblige, dear sir, Wriuiam Ritcaie. 

Tain Academy, Nov. 15, 1825. 


SHOWER OF SNAILS. 
During the hot weather of last 
summer several acres of land, the 
property of G. Boreham, Esq. a 
Haverhill, Suffolk, (Eng.) was sud- 
denly covered by myriads of small 
snails, ‘with beautifully variegated 
shells. The circumstance is the 
mote remarkable from their being 
unaccompanied by rain on their ar- 
rival, .The land was covered with 
them, in many places six ° inches 
thick, 


INVITATION TO A PIC NIC. 

A lieutenant of militia was con- 
demned to death for the crime of for- 
gery. This unhappy man had the inso- 
lence to send notes on the eve of his 
execution to several of the officers of 
the Middlesex militia, to this effect: 
“Lieutenant Campbell presents his 
compliments to Mr. » and begs 
him to take a cup of chocolate with 
him to-morrow morning, and to do 
him the honour to accompany him 
on foot to Tyburn, to witness the 
ceremony of his execution.” 





